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FOREWORD 


In its report to the Senate last May (S. Rept. 1956), the Subcom- 
mittee on Technical Assistance Programs listed Africa as one of the 
subjects to which it intended to give particular attention during the 
forthcoming year. Subsequently, members of the subcommittee and 
of its staff have made an on-the-spot survey of that continent, and 
other information has been accumulated from data available in Wash- 
ington. This other information is published herewith as the sub- 
committee’s Staff Study No. 8, “Development Programs in Africa 
South of the Sahara.” This study was prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress under the supervision 
of the subcommittee staff. It is intended to provide some of the 
basic background material needed for an appraisal of African economic 
problems, not only by the subcommittee but by other interested per- 
sons. The opinions expressed in the study do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the subcommittee or any of its members. 

Certainly, Africa is worthy of increased attention from the United 
States. It has some of the world’s greatest reserves of natural 
resources and some of the world’s most primitive societies. As was 
pointed out in the subcommittee’s Staff Study No. 7, “Soviet Tech- 
nical Assistance,”’ (July 12, 1956), Africa is also the target for in- 
creasing Communist efforts at economic penetration. 

The growing importance of Africa to the United States has recently 
been recognized by the State Department through action to establish a 
separate Bureau of African Affairs under a De yputy Assistant Secre- 
tary. This is a welcome development. 

All the signs indicate that Africa will offer an increasing challenge 
to the wisdom and statesmanship of the United States and of the 
Western European democracies which are responsible for colonial 
dependencies in that continent. It is none too soon to begin prepar- 
ing to meet that challenge. 

Mike MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 


1956. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN AFRICA SOUTH OF 
THE SAHARA 


I. IntTrRopucTION 


The technological revolution now changing the face of the world is 
producing some of its most significant effects in certain of the under- 
developed areas. Among the most consequential of these effects are 
those which have been bringing the formerly “dark continent” of 
Africa, second largest of the continents, well within the sphere of con- 
temporary international relations and into the forefront of great power 
strategic calculations. 


Sub-Saharan Africa in the contemporary world 

The rapidly increasing accessibility of the interior of Africa south 
of the Sahara and the awakening political consciousness of the more 
than 150 millions occupying the vast area between the Sahara and 
the Union of South Africa render that area of great and increasing 
importance to the nations of the free world for two prime reasons. In 
the first place, the African Continent has come to figure prominently in 
the security plans and strategic calculations of the great powers 
arrayed on either side in the world ideological contest. In the second 
place, the attitude of the African peoples themselves at no distant time 
may have a direct bearing on the prospect of survival of free institu- 
tions. The orientation of these peoples during the formative stages 
of their social and political evolution, therefore, deserves the most care- 
ful consideration not only by the nations charged with responsibility 
for African dependencies but by the free world in general. This con- 
sideration is the more needful because of the growing interest of the 
Soviet Union and other members of the Communist bloc in establish- 
ing centers of influence in various parts of Africa. The diplomatic 
and trade missions coming from Soviet Russia, the satellites, and Red 
China, offers of economic aid for industrial development, the setting 
up of institutes within the Soviet sphere for the study of African 
languages, all bear witness to a realization in the Communist bloc of 
the growing importance of Africa in world affairs. 

Africa today is surging with political vitality as newly independent 
states emerge from conditions of tutelage to join the older nations of the 
world. Along the Mediterranean shores, where contacts with Euro- 
pean peoples inevitably have exerted influence, Libya became an 
independent state and a member of the United Nations in 1952. 
Since the opening of the year 1956 three other countries, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and the Sudan, have become independent. More recently 
still, the Gold Coast, henceforth to be known as Ghana, has achieved 
independence within the British Commonwealth of Nations. Still 
other African nations are in the making. The old tribal systems are 
breaking up, sometimes creating temporary vacuums such as that 
which produced the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya. 
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A reservoir of natural resources 

The underlying economic transformation, also still in the earlier 
stages, is fundamental in nature and rests on solid foundations. 
Africa is the world’s largest unexploited reservoir of natural resources. 
It already leads in the production of industrial diamonds, gold, colum- 
bite, cobalt, beryllium, and certain phosphates; and it contributes an 
increasing proportion of the world’s copper, chrome, manganese, 
asbestos, uranium, tin, and graphite. There are considerable deposits 
of iron ore, and there are increasing indications of the presence of 
petroleum in scattered (mainly desert) areas. Projects for the control 
of the huge African rivers—the Congo, the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Zambezi—will lead to the supply of immense amounts of hydroelectric 
power. Resources of forest and soil are extensive. 

As working capital has become available and as technical knowl- 
edge—multiplied through recently established technical and trades 
schools —is drawn upon, industries have sprung up and urban centers 
have arisen. The most striking changes along these lines have been 
taking place south of the Sahara and above the boundary of the Union 
of South Africa. In this vast area, almost three times the size of the 
continental United States, there still remain a number of dependencies 
under varying forms of control by Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal, and Italy —nations that played leading roles in the partition- 
ing of the continent in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. In 
its own way and in the light of its own circumstances, each of these 
European states has been engaged in the development of its dependent 
holdings. In some instances, metropolitan development plans have 
been accompanied by arrangements calculated to improve living 
standards of the native populations; in other instances little initiative 
has been taken in this direction. [In all of the sub-Saharan territories, 
however, social changes affecting African populations have everywhere 
accompanied territorial development programs. Depending largely 
upon the rate of social evolution, these changes in turn will inevitably 
bring about changes in government at some near or distant period. 


African interests of the United States 

In late years the United States has manifested an interest in African 
development plans and a willingness, if called upon, to contribute to 
the upbuilding of underdeveloped areas through either technical 
assistance or economic aid, or both. As applied to the dependent 
territories in sub-Saharan Africa, United States aid ordinarily has 
been supplementary to the development programs of the metropolitan 
countries and has consisted of relatively small and specific under- 
takings. 

Such American assistance as the African dependencies received 
during the earlier stages of their postwar development plans originated 
in United States aid to Western European allies and was made avail- 
able in the form of counterpart funds. Some direct dollar aid was 
provided from the special reserve fund set aside by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration for the development of overseas terri- 
tories. As of March 31, 1956, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and its predecessor agencies had made available to the sub- 
Saharan African dependencies in technical assistance and development 
aid something more than $173 million, not including grants from the 
special reserve fund. This assistance was supplied in the belief that 
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the Un'ted States could make its most effective contribution to de- 
pendent areas along lines in which the metropole often is weakest— 
possibly in agricultural methods and techniques or in vocational 
education. Such assistance also has been regarded as a means of 
making colonial populations aware of the interest of the United States 
in their welfare.! 


The African setting 


Although Africa is no longer the “dark continent,” little is yet 
known in detail by the outer world concerning many sections of the 
great land mass. The coastlines of the continent are regular, for the 
most part, and good harbors are few. Most of the African interior 
is an elevated plateau and the few large rivers, breaking through the 
plateau rim in series of falls and rapids, do not provide routes of ready 
access into the continent. Along the extensive tropical and sub- 
tropical coastal areas are dense forests and swamps in the rain belt, 
and barren desert-like tracts elsewhere, as in southwest Africa or 
along the Somali coasts. Large lakes, flanked by high mountains, 
occupy considerable portions of the great Rift Valley extending from 
Mozambique to Ethiopia. Yet the most characteristic African 
terrain south of the Sahara is the “bush country,” thorny scrub cover- 
ing vast stretches of land too arid for agriculture. 

The climate of sub-Saharan Africa is generally hot except where 
elevated portions of the plateau and mountain uplands temper the 
daytime heat. Middle Africa has two seasons: one rainy, one dry. 
Where precipitation is heavy are rain forests; where it is slight or non- 
existent over considerable periods are deserts. Even rain is not an 
unmixed blessing when it falls in torrents to carry away the best of 
the soil. 

Thus, Africa is a land of contrasts. While some sections remain 
primitive and largely unaffected by the hand of civilized man, others 
are becoming thoroughly modernized with thriving farmlands and 
large cities equipped with hospitals, schools, and universities. Even 
in the more productive areas, however, great extremes often exist in 
the social structure. Here the symptoms of overpopulation and labor 
unemployment are likely to be most acute and here are likely to be 
some of the most troublesome foci of unrest and political discontent. 
With all of the promise held by development programs in the sub- 
Saharan territories, much still must be accomplished in the harmoniz- 
ing of the relations of the European and African elements of territorial 
populations before either dependent or independent Africa will have 
been secured to the free world. 


II. INDEPENDENT STATES 
A. ETHIOPIA 


Factors shaping contemporary Ethiopia 

Ethiopia is an underdeveloped but not a notably poor country. Its 
present developmental needs and problems are the result of centuries 
of isolation from the outer world, of climatic, topographical and cul- 
tural diversity, and of longstanding political disunity rather than being 


1 84th Cong., 2d sess., Mutual Security Act of 1956, H. Rept. No. 2213, p. 20. 
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attributable to any absence of essential natural resources. The 
Italian occupation after the conquest of 1935 brought the capital 
city of Addis Ababa and parts of the temperate central plateau 
region into contact with European methods and institutions, yet owing 
to the most complete absence of interior lines of communication the 
stimuli accompanying the brief period of Italian rule and the subse- 
quent British military occupation were only local in influence; most of 
the country, especially the outlying provinces, remained largely 
unaffected. Generally speaking, therefore, down to the present, 
Ethiopia has continued to consist mainly of a loosely organized group 
of folk societies, almost destitute of urban centers, with life based on 
subsistence agriculture. 

In such an environment, the presence in various localities of 
potentially rich natural resources has taken on significance only as 
foreign influences, coupled with impulses from the throne, have 
brought Ethiopia in touch with the outer world. Much of the 
country’s recent development is due, in fact, to the circumstance 
that here, in the absence of any manifest dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions of life, an absolutist, divine-right monarchical regime is pre- 
occupied with the task of improving economical and cultural standards. 

Because of close association with representatives of Great Britain 
during much of World War II, Emperor Haile Selassie has continued 
to rely considerably on British counsel in the postwar period. He has 
found it expedient, however, to draw talent from numerous foreign 
sources. Among the members of his ‘‘bureaucratic Foreign Legion” 
are Swedes, Yugoslavs, French, Italians, and Canadians, in addition 
to British and Americans. The last are the most numerous and 
probably the most influential. Americans help run the Ethiopian 
Airlines, train segments of the Ethiopian Army, conduct agricultural 
experiment and demonstration stations, staff the agricultural college, 
and advise in the state bank, the Foreign Office, the Ministry of 
Finance, and the Ministry of Commerce and Industries.” 

The principal handicap to the Emperor’s modernization efforts is 
the dearth of Ethiopians sufficiently trained to assume administrative 
charge of important aspects of the developmental program. Further, 
there is widespread inertia and resistance to change. This situation 
has a direct bearing on both plans and operations of the United States 
technical assistance program in Ethiopia. 


United States interest in Ethiopia 


Following the relinquishment of British control and the federation 
of Eritrea with Ethiopia (1952), the United States undertook the task 
of working out a point 4 program with the country. A basic agree- 
ment for the purpose was signed on June 16, 1951. Most of the 
program agreements were drawn up in the following year. The 
general objectives of the program * were defined as (1) the improve- 
ment of the production of food and other agricultural products by 
training the Ethiopian farmer in basic agriculture; (2) the improve- 
ment of the production, processing and marketing of agricultural 
products; (3) the expansion, improvement, and adaptation of the 
educational system to Ethopian needs; (4) the development of a 
skilled group of indigenous technicians and subprofessionals through 

2U.S. News & World Report, vol. 38 (Apr. 8, 1955) pp. 101-102; Christine Sandford, The Lion of Judah 
Hath Prevailed (London, 1955), pp. 160-161. 


* Except for a small military program, United States aid to Ethiopia thus far has been confined to tech- 
nical assistance projects. 
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a program of technical education and training; (5) the exploration of 
water resources; (6) the training of a personnel corps for a new public 
health program; (7) the introduction of more effective industrial 
methods; (8) the training of personnel for Government work; and— 
not least —(9) the devising of means through which E thiopians might 
function in the fields thus outlined.‘ 

Under this arrangement, some 33 specific projects were mapped out 
By the terms of the projects agreements, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and its predecessors have provided technicians 
training awards, demonstration equipment, and the like, at several 
training centers. The projects have been financed in part through a 
joint United States-Ethiopian account, in which Ethiopian deposits 
have exceeded those of the United States.2 Among the projects set 
up under the technical assistance program are agricultural schools 
and demonstration centers, teacher training institutes, water re- 
sources surveys, arts and crafts centers, a variety of health advisory 
services, aviation advisory and training services, a fisheries survey, 
and public administration training.® 

Supplementing the technical assistance program have been some 
other forms of aid. ‘The Export-Import Bank, for example, announced 
in October 1955, its purpose of establishing a $24 million credit in 
Ethiopia’s favor for the development of commercial airfields and 
aviation facilities in the country.’ 

In recent years, partly owing to a boom in coffee, Ethiopia has 
generally enjoyed a favorable balance of payments position and has 
been able to build up reserves of United States dollars to promote 
development and repay bank loans. The need to meet dollar-loan 
obligations has been responsible in part for the gradual shift of 
Ethiopia’s reserves from sterling holdings to United States or Canadian 
dollars. During late years, 40 to 50 percent of foreign-exchange 
earnings have been in United States dollars. Although there is no 
longer an extraordinary demand for Ethiopian coffee, the country 
still enjoys a self-sufficient economy.’ 

Current political orientation 

It is of some significance that, while Amharic is the official language 
among the several spoken tongues in Ethiopia, English is taught in 
the schools as the second language. The influence of English-speaking 


4 Economic Progress of Ethiopia (Addis Ababa, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 1955), pp. 70-78, 
5 Contributions to the joint fund are as follows: 


PRTG RI Gia dbp desidad paulwesndcboncecebunnss ci i $3, 708, 131 
EE eo ku eccriepn bebinaugea wn PLE L AEE RAS OECD oes 298, 120 
United States contributions_- ag ARES i dntte wth nadabiiasadoes atta +4 585 ia . 3,385, 000 
pO eee a a ila dircciiciniindaeeccitaenaiaheliiemiaNt 345, 000 


United States joint fund contributions do not include United States expenditures for technicians and for 
supplies bought and paid for in the United States, etc., and therefore represent about one-third of total 
United States contributions which are as follows: 


Total United States technical assistance to Ethiopia 


Dollars 

Fiscal year: (in millions) 
Rc saines weraionn jit cle pratectisdnsmieten thtrtdanaaen sieges cuts tain insiaae peste tee edveupindiiciees occidental sc ieae 
Dap tMite tikes agupaasdaid cetbeaintgnentows as soe etiean eibgaoigaiawrs Shadnnis 1.3 

NN Rs oa Set akg adie od mebebialla wadela pap abla ante ot ok 2 2.6 

ck ike Siar a i ic aes a ibis saan taletie iaeitibie dui eaeeneageh ecimnedaundie 4.1 
dead a kektled gin dank htdnddet anh ddebibdnds habbdeciakbbs=kewdbbtopwneadadamaekemela 3.0 
I isi Sarai ede aw ee Saas sealer oo eadede ev tsi hieag ia nar ates lalate to Dhan asada taareshet pice coat aged sate Sa 


° U.S. A. Operations Mission to Ethopia (Feb. 13, 1956), attachment No. 6, 

7 The Department of State Bulletin, vol. 34 (Apr. 9, 1956), pp. 597-598. 

§ In settlement of Ethiopia’s original claim against Italy of $518 million for losses in war, it is announced 
that Italy will pay approximately $16 million. This still is a substantial sum in Ethiopean terms where the 
annual budget does not exceed $50 million; Christian Science Monitor, April 20, 1956. 
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peoples is not entirely without challenge, however. The Soviet Union 
maintains in Addis Ababa a complete information service under the 
direction of a well-staffed Embassy. Possibly more productive of 
lasting good will is a Soviet-operated hospital which offers free care 
and nursing instruction to villagers. Those benefited may, not un- 
naturally, become disseminators of Communist influence among an 
unsophisticated people. 

On the basis of evidence presently available, it would appear that 
influences emanating from the Soviet bloc have made little headway in 
Ethiopia. The royal family, still the main source of authority and 
hence the architect of political attitudes and relationships, is definitely 
oriented toward the West. 

B. LIBERIA 
General background 

Whereas in Ethiopia the good offices of the British Government 
paved the way toward the development program now in progress, 
the United States has manifested considerable interest in Liberia ever 
since some freed Negro slaves returned from America and settled on 
the Liberian coast more than a century ago. Without American help, 
both public and private, it is uncertain that the little republic set up 
at Monrovia in 1847 would have survived. 

Although some educational activities have been carried on in Liberia 
by American mission societies since the founding of the State, the 
greater part of the population still remains illiterate. Approximately 
80 percent are engaged in a primitive kind of agricultural economy.® 
The descendents of the original American settlers plus a somewhat 
larger number of “assimilated” natives dominate the Government 
which maintains only an indirect rule, through tribal chiefs, in the 
hinterland. 


Foreign assistance and economic development 


Prior to World War II, the principal economic influence was that 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., which entered Liberia in a large 
way in 1926. The war itself was responsible for additional impulses. 
The port of Monrovia, for example, was constructed under a lend-lease 
agreement. It is still administered by an American concern, and is 
available as a naval base in the event of future war. An airport, 
Roberts Field, was constructed under a 1942 defense areas agreement 
and is now being operated by Pan American World Airways. 

United States Government aid, which has been confined to technical 
assistance, began on an important scale in 1950 when a 5-year develop- 
ment program was mapped out by United States and Liberian offi- 
cials. Under this agreement, which called for the cooperative expendi- 
ture of $32,500,000, Liberia was to appropriate a minimum of 20 
percent of its current annual revenue toward the implementation of 
the program. The plan since has been extended for an additional 4 
years and total expenditures are expected to reach $74 million. Both 
the original and the extended program apply to the development of 
roads, railroads, power facilities, water control, health, education, agri- 
culture, forestry, fisheries, and public administration.’ 

*U. S. Department of Commerce, World Trade Information Service, pt. I, Nos. 55-5, Basic Data on 
the Economy of Liberia, p. 1; Leonard Ingalls in the New York Times, January 14, 1956. 
1 Basil C. Rhodes, Liberia’s Efforts Toward Economic Improvement, in the Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, May 12, 1952, p. 26; Republic of Liberia, Bureau of Information, Liberia: Lone Star Republic of 
Africa (Calcutta, India, 1954), p. 14. 
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Inasmuch as there appears to be a limit to Liberia’s ability to 
absorb some forms of assistance and guidance owing to a shortage of 
trained personnel, educational activities have a special significance 
for the future of the country. A noteworthy event in 1955 was the 
commencement of the technical assistance program’s 25-year develop- 
ment of the Booker T. Washington Institute at Kakata in the ceatral 
province with technical assistance in vocational training from a group 
of teachers from the Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas." 

‘As of June 30, 1955, the Export-Import Bank had authorized loans 
to Liberia amounting to $25,350,000. Of this amount $6,500,000 had 
been utilized, with $18,850,000 remaining in reserve. Liberia has 
repaid $4,194,000 on prince ipal and $657, 000 in interest. By the same 
date, United States technical assistance e appropriations had amounted 
nearly to $5,700,000. Of this sum, $1,600,000 remained as an unex- 
pended balance. ‘The request for fiscal 1946 amounted to $1,800,000, 
and a like sum is programmed for fiscal 1957.2 The cumulative 
figures for the period April 3, 1948—December 31, 1955, shows obliga- 
tions of $6,038,000 and expenditures of $5 010,000 for the technical 
cooperation program.” During the first 3% years of the 5-year devel- 
opment program, the Liberian Government contributed nearly half 
of the total amount expended in behalf of the joint development 
program.'* 

During the Korean war, Liberia purchased merchant ships valued 
at $698,000, a step arte mented by an American loan. By June 30, 
1955, Liberia had repaid $291,000 on the principal of the loan, together 
with $90,000 in interest. 


United Nations assistance 

In comparison with the United States contribution to Liberia’s 
development needs, the United Nations expanded program of technical 
assistance has been modest. Multilateral assistance from this source 
amounted to $87,802 in 1950-51, $302,607 in 1952, $268,950 in 1953, 
and $206,012 in 1954—a total of $865,461. Liberia’s contribution to 
this phase of development in the same period amounted to $47,000. 
The approved United Nations contribution for 1956 is $257,386. 
Business investments 

The principal impetus to the economic development of Liberia has 
come from private business investment. While the exact amount of 
private foreign capital thus far invested has not been accurately 
determined, it is estimated that United States private investment in 
the country increased from some $46 million in 1949 to about $236 
million in 1954. The Firestone stake alone amounts to about $75 
million. Firestone holds a 1-million acre concession under a 99-year 
contract and employs between 25,000 and 30,000 native workers. Its 
annual production of rubber (1955) exceeds 75 million pounds, the 
annual goal by 1960 being 100 million pounds."® 

11 Department of State, Annual Economic Review, Liberia, 1955: Foreign Service Dispatch 876.00/5-2-56 

12U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economies, Foreign Grants and Credits by the 
United States Government (October 1955) table 5, pp. 5-47; International Cooperation Administration, 
program approval summary sheet; the mutual security program, fiscal year 1957, a summary presentation 
(April 1956), p. 74. 

13 International Cooperation Administration, Operations Report: Issue No. 2, data as of December 31, 
1955, p. 44. ‘ 

14 Embassy of Liberia in the United States, Liberia: Economic Development (pamphlet, 1954), p. 22. 

16 Mutual Security Appropriations for 1956, op. cit., pp. 556-559; House of Representatives, 84th Cc ong., 
2d sess., hearings on H. R. 10082, Mutual Security Act of 1956, p. 579. 


16 Nation’s Business (August 1955), p. 66, ef., The Firestone Plantations Company, Liberia and Firestone 
(Akron, Ohio, ca. 1952). 
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During 1955 the B. F. Goodrich Co. completed plans for a rubber 
plantation in Liberia to rival that of Firestone. The present Goodrich 
concession embraces 600,000 acres and extends for 80 years. Sub- 
stantial returns from this source are antic ipated after 1967. 

The second largest type of private foreign investment is in iron. 
The Liberia Mining Co., controlled since 1949 by Republic Steel, was 
originally capitalized at $1,200,000. Through earnings and new 
investment this has grown to $4,500,000. The Bomi Hills ore deposits 
are believed to hold about 35 million tons of 68 percent pure ore and 
additional quantities of lesser richness. Some 1,800,000 tons of ore 
were mined in 1955, with the output rising. 

Recent exploration for iron and other minerals in the Putu Hills 
by the Liberian American Minerals Co., a United States-Canadian 
concern, gives considerable promise. ‘Total Liberian iron reserves 
now are estimated at 300 million tons. As for other minerals, there 
are indications of commercial quantities of bauxite, tantalite, corun- 
dum, manganese, copper, lead, and uranium.! 

Palm produc ts ranked third among Liberian exports in 1955. 
Coffee production, a major export before World War II, has declined 
since. Other products worthy of note, however, include timber, fruit 
(bananas), and cacao, with nationals of European and Middle Eastern 
countries engaged in their production and export." 

These relatively large-scale private foreign enterprises have been 
encouraged by the Liberian Gov ernment in various practical ways, 
such as long-term concessions, partial exemption from taxes, and 
complete freedom of movement of foreign currencies into or out of 
the country. There is a fixed ceiling of 25 percent on the taxable 
income of established corporations. 

Church and private gifts 

The building and staffing of numerous schools and hospitals has 
been facilitated by contributions from both religious and secular 
sources. The extent of aid of this nature can be gaged by the fact 
that the Liberian Government operates only slightly more than half 
of the 800 schools in the country. It is a legal requirement that each 
missionary organization establish and maintain an educational insti- 
tution at the elementary, secondary, or college level." 

A $325,000 institute of tropical medicine was set up in 1952, 
largely at the instance of Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. Cooperating, 
however, were more than 50 United States business firms, 22 United 
States medical schools, the American Foundation for Tropical Medi- 
cine, and the Liberian Government.” 


While the effect of foreign assistance on the Liberian economy has 
been considerable, it is doubtful that benefits from the various aid 
programs have yet reached the great majority of Afro-Liberians, 
Figures representing the country’s economic growth, nevertheless, are 
impressive. Total “Liberian exports ‘increased from $2.7 million in 
1939 to $42.8 million in 1955. In 1940 Liberia imported goods to the 
value of $3 million; in 1955 to the value of more than $26 million. 

he total volume of foreign trade in 1955 was $68.8 million, Leading 

7 U.S. Department of Commerce, World Trade Information Service, Economic Reports. Basic Data, 
oh The ‘Christian Science Monitor, May 21, 1955; the New York Herald Tribune, May 4, 1953. 


19 United Nations Review, December 1954, p. 17. 
2 Embassy of Liberia in the United States, Liberia, op. cit., p. 11. 
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participants in this volume of business were (in order) the United 
States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and West Germany. 
External influences 

Being proud of its inclusion in the United Nations, Liberia invited 
all other members of that organization to be represented at the presi- 
dential inauguration ceremonies on January 2, 1956. The Soviet 
Union, which had overlooked the previous inauguration in 1952, was 
impressively represented in this instance and employed the occasion 
not only to proffer Soviet technical and economic assistance but also 
to propose an exchange of diplomatic representatives. These proposals 
were taken under advisement." The Liberian authorities are aware 
that a Soviet diplomatic post in their midst might become the nerve 
center for a sphere of Communist influence in West Africa where the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria are approaching political independence. 

Meanwhile, as they gain in political maturity, Liberians are becom- 
ing sensitive to their economic dependence on the United States and 
to charges that the latter has adopted a paternal attitude toward its 
African protege.” 


Ill. Frencnu Susp-SaHARAN DEPENDENCIES 


Postwar France has experienced many difficulties in the administra- 
tion of its overseas dependent territories. These difficulties are trace- 
able tog variety of causes, some being due to the consequences of war, 
some ts the ferment of nationalism, some to problems in colonial 
administration—this last being largely a reflection of political and 
economic troubles in postwar France. The French Republic, never- 
theless, has displayed considerable interest in and concern for its 
underdeveloped dependencies and has manifested considerable skill in 
raising the level of life in the territories in Africa south of the Sahara. 

The sub-Saharan territories under French control are both vast in 
area and diverse in character. The challenge to French trusteeship 
represented here embraces all of the intermediate cultural and eco- 
nomic stages between the dry and torrid upland wastes of Mauretania 
and the French Sudan and the humid and torrid forested areas of the 
Atlantic lowland rain belt. In these wide spaces are found substan- 
tially all of the problems of tropical development the world over. 

France in recent years has been unable to afford long-range and 
costly development programs for its colonies on a purely benevolert 
basis. Development plans have had to take into consideration the 
needs and welfare of the home country as well as the needs and 
potentialities of the dependent territories. In the final analysis, 
consequently, development plans have represented the French inter- 
pretation of mutual interests, which is neither colonial exploitation 
nor purely altruistic regard for the welfare of the dependent 
populations. 

In the territories comprising French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa, France has made a good showing in ways of developing 
tropical holdings. ‘To a small extent the methods applied here have 
been worked out in conjunction with other European colonial powers. 
In November 1945 France and Great Britain entered into collabora- 

2! Ingalls, op. cit., pp. 1, 3 


» 10. 
%2 Cf. Emma Harrison in the New York Times, October 29, 1954; Thomas Hodgkin, Tubman’s Liberia, 
in the Spectator, June 19, 1953. 
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tion for the development of their West African holdings. In 1947 
Belgium joined the consortium. In January 1950 a Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara was formed in 
Paris with membership extended to Belgium, Portugal, Southern 
Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom in 
addition to France. A permanent secretariat was created in 1952, its 
functions being those of liaison, consultation, and the gathering and 
transmission of information. The organization of these activities, 
together with the establishment of an African scientific council, was 
completed in 1953 as a scheme for technical aid on a cooperative basis. 
French colonial development agencies 

Public development plans for the sub-Saharan dependencies involve 
two governmental functional and operational establishmerts. One, 
the Fond de Développement Economique et Social (FIDES), is fed 
both by French Government grants and by contributions from the 
territories themselves, the amounts being fixed each year. In prin- 
ciple, the metropole assumes responsibility for all research, two-thirds 
of the cost of social betterment, and one-half of the cost of economic 
development. The remainder is to be supplied by the territories. In 
practice, however, the French Treasury has supplied the colonies with 
the major portion of their share in the form of long-term loans at a 
nominal rate of interest. Public development plans thus are financed 
almost wholly by the metropolitan country through grants supple- 
mented by loans. 

The Caisse Centrale de la France d’Outre-Mer (CCFOM) is the 
second element in the financing of development programs. Intrinsi- 
cally, this is a banking institution responsible primarily for managing 
the FIDES accounts. Its operating funds are provided by periodic 
treasury advances which are employed in long-term loans to the 
territories or in short-, medium-, or long-term loans to public, semi- 
= or private companies operating in the territories. 

Local capital markets in the territories are almost nonexistent. 
Savings of the local populations have been very small, and the reserves 
accumulated by private companies of the Kuropean type either have 
been transferred abroad or have been plowed back into augmented 
operations. 

Aid from external sources 

In the dependent territories of French Africa considerable sums have 
been applied in the form of development assistance. United States 
aid to French Africa during the ECA period amounted to not less 
than $365 million (prior to March 31, 1956), mostly in the form of 
dollar procurement authorizations.“ This form of aid, supplied in 
response to the desire of the metropolitan country, has consisted 
principally in making available the services of experts as advisers to 
local administrators and technicians within the territories. 

A similar type of technical assistance from the United Nations to 
French sub-Saharan territories amounts to about $23,000 a year. 
For the 2-year period, 1954-55, it totaled $46,893. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development also 
has contributed to the development of the French territories south of 


#3 La Documentation Frangaise: Notes et Etudes Documentairés: L’assistance technique aux pays in- 
suffisamment developée, No. 1930 (Paris, October 7, 19: 54), p. 16. 

24 These figures also include any aid supplied to certain French island dependencies: New Caledonia, 
Guadeloupe, St. Pierre, ete. 
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the Sahara. For loans to dependent territories, the bank requires 
certain guaranties by the metropole, inasmuch as such territories 
are not members of the bank in their own right. Exchange controls 
which have a bearing on the flow of capital into and out of such 
territories, generally speaking, are based on legislation in force in the 
metropolitan country, subject to modification on the basis of local 
laws and circumstances. 


A. FRENCH WEST AFRICA - 


Taken altogether, French West Africa—a colonial federation 
embracing Senegal (with the French Sudan and Mauretania), French 
Guinea, U pper Volta, Niger, Dahomey, and Ivory Coast—has exten- 
sive resources. It is a prime producer of vegetable oils, derived mainly 
from groundnuts and certain types of palm. Some areas also produce 
cotton, bananas, coffee, cacao, and valuable timber. Mineral output 
is consequential, especially in Guinea and Mauretania. 

Development programs 

Under the first 10-year plan, launched in 1947, the equivalent of 
$271 million was earmarked for investment in West Africa. Of 
this amount 20 percent was assigned to non-revenue-earning invest- 
ment in general administration, education, health, and research. 
Sixty-three percent was allocated to basic equipment such as transport 
and communications—roads, railways, waterways, electric power, 
water supply, and the economic and social development of native 
communities. Investment in the productive sector—agriculture, 
animal husbandry, forestry, fisheries, minerals, industry, trade and 
finance—was to receive 17 percent. Actual procedure on this basis 
over a period of 6 years disclosed certain shortcomings, which pre- 
sumably have been corrected in a partial reorientation of the plan in 
1953. 

More recently the French Government announced a revised de- 
velopment program amounting to $200 million for both French West 
and French Equatorial Africa for the period 1954-57. 

The industrialization of French West Africa began, on a planned 
basis, in 1939. The main objective has been to mechanize industry 
only so far as is warranted by the need of processing the produce of 
the country for local, West African or metropolitan markets. 

Experience gained during the operation of the 10-year plan indicated 
the desirability and practical necessity of entrusting the management 
and operation of some kinds of undertakings to private enterprise. 
Presently there are numerous companies engaged in various types of 
production. State and private enterprise frequently are closely asso- 
ciated: for example, the Régie Industrielle de la Cellulose Coloniale 
is engaged in research the results of which are available to private 
interests. Railways are the exclusive concern of the public adminis- 
tration, but other forms of transport are in the hands of private 
corporations. 


Trends in Social Conditions and Relationships 

While it is true that, under the existing development plan, the im- 
provement of French West Africa is directed by and primarily in the 
interest of metropolitan France, the latter has taken pains to develop 
rather than to exploit. The High Commissioner and Governor 
84184563 
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General of the Territory, for example, has described the ares of his 
responsibility as ‘an immense oasis” in the present agitated world. 
Interests of the meiropole, he said, must progress side by side with 
those of native Africa, since they can not coexist apart.” 

Under a regime so dedicated, Europeans and Africans appear to 
have no difficulty in living in close association. Yet the pattern of 
social and cultural life indubitably is French. Schools, hospitals, 
elementary instruction in hygiene, new types of building construction 
for mative housing, and types of industry are all changing the life of the 
indigenous populations in fundamental ways and thus far without 
giving rise to significant forms of popular unrest. Yet it is difficult 
to forecast the degree of willingness of the native population to con- 
tinue to have their lives and institutions shaped by metropolitan 
France in view of the ferment in other parts of West Africa heretofore 
under European control. 


B. FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


French territories in Equatorial Africa have to contend with numer- 
ous special problems. Consisting of the four territories of Gabon, 
Middle Congo, Chad, and Ubangi-Shari, French Equatorial Africa is 
dominated by a huge, unhealthy, tropical forest, circumscribed by a 
belt of agricultural lands in the Upper Congo which, in turn, merges 
into pastoral steppes bordering on desert. The forest zone contains 
most of the economic resources of the territory in the form of:rubber, 
timber, and gums and represents the most difficult problems from the 
point of view of improvement of underdeveloped peoples. 

For a good many years after its acquisition by France in the late 
19th century, Equatorial Africa remained in a state of economic stag- 
nation. Its population was underfed and disease ridden, its resources 
were disastrously exploited by European concessionaires, its finances 
were moribund. The 10-year development plan adopted in 1949 for 
its improvement necessarily placed emphasis on the construction of 
roads and communications as a first essential step in the way of 
progress. 

Owing to the necessity of taking emergency measures after 1950 to 
prevent the collapse of the colonial) economy, funds needed for im- 
plementing the development plan had to be abbreviated. Progress 
toward a reasonable degree of economic self-sufficiency thus. was sin- 
gularly slow. While the territory is known to possess substantial 
natural resources in terms of forest products, agricultural lands and 
mineral deposits, both economic aid and technical assistance on a 
considerable scale for years to come will be necessary for an adequate 
development of ports, roads, and river and rail transportation facili- 
ties. Only as these improvements are made can the standard of liv- 
ing of the bulk of the population be lifted appreciably through facili- 
ties for improvements in health, in education, and in culture. French 
Equatorial Africa thus presents a major challenge both to metropoli- 
tan France and to other nations of the West which have come to 
regard underdevelopment as a liability in a world torn between con- 
flicting ideologies. 





2% Annuaire Noria, p. 21: remarks of M. B. Cornut-Gentille, High Commissioner of the Republic in 
West Africa. 
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C. FRENCH EAST AFRICA 


Wholly detached from the vast structure of French West and Equa- 
torial Africa are scattered holdings in the East African area. These 
consist of the island of Madagascar, together with the now autonomous 
Comoro Islands archipelago, and French Somaliland. These terri- 
tories are underdeveloped in terms of any criteria applied elsewhere 
in Africa, but their locations and resources place them in the category 
of strategic positions rather than in that of territories susceptible of 
any considerable degree of economic development on a self-supporting 
basis. 

Madagascar, one of earth’s largest islands, does possess some bases 
for economic improvement in soil and forest. Its predominantly 
mountainous character, dearth of rainfall, turbulent population and 
remoteness have conspired to give it a low priority among French 
colonial development projects, but some efforts have been made to 
bring the territory to a self-sustaining basis, particularly as to food- 
stuffs. 

Most of the funds required for development projects have been 
supplied by the metropolitan government, mainly in the form of sub- 
sidies and loans channeled through the Caisse Centrale de la France 
d’Outre-Mer. Some of the funds supplied have been made available 
to semipublic and private concerns when their activities have appeared 
to contribute to the economic upbuilding of the territory. A sub- 
stantial portion of development funds have been allocated to basic 
equipment for the improvement of railways, ports, roads, and bridges. 
Attention has been given also to the increased production of the 
traditional crops—tobacco, coffee, sugarcane, and vanilla beans. Im- 
proved techniques in cattle raising are being tested in semiarid regions 
and the planting of cinchona trees for the production of quinine in the 
forest areas is being encouraged. Only light industry exists, consisting 
mainly of the processing of agricultural materials. 

The islands of the Comoro Archipelago, formerly under the super- 
vision of the French Governor-General in Madagascar, still are closely 
associated economically with the larger island. The economy of the 
Archipelago is entirely agricultural and its improvement, principally 
through soil conservation, for the production of vanilla beans, copra, 
sisal and tobacco, depends entirely on aid from the metropole. 

French Somaliland, on the Gulf of Aden, in no sense comprises an 
economic unit. The territory consists of a single port, Djibouti, and 
an arid hinterland. Its importance, other than strategic, derives from 
its position relative to Ethiopia, for which Djibouti is the principal 
door to the outer world. Because of its role in the international transit 
of goods, a special status has been assigned to the Djibouti franc, 
whose value is based on the United States dollar. This gives it ready 
convertibility. French Government concern with the economic de- 
velopment of this enclave has focused on the expansion and improve- 
ment of the port and the modernization of the Franco-Ethiopian 
Railway, the telecommunications system, and the motor roads. 


D. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
It continues to be a feature of United States policy to “work with 


other countries to insure that each free nation remains free, secure 
from external aggression and subversion, and able to develop a society 
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marked by human welfare, individual liberty, and a rising standard 
of living.” This is interpreted in many instances to include de- 
pendent—that is, colonial—peoples. While sizable amounts of eco- 
nomic aid terminated with the ECA period, technical cooperation 
projects still were available to France by way of supplementing its own 
development plans for the depeadent territories in Africa. Not much 
of this aid has been clarmed. This may be due in part to a belief on the 
part of the Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer that any form of assist- 
ance essential to the well-being of the dependent populations in Africa 
is provided for by the development schemes now being administered. 
It is possible, too, that French colonial authorities entertain a feeling 
that aid provided through any but French channels may tend ever so 
slightly to dilute the influence of the metropole if not also to introduce 
ideas at variance with French policy with respect to the logical rate 
of evolution toward autonomy or eventual independence. 

At all events, it is true that, south of the Sahara, French pater- 
nalistic administration appears to be not only constructive in terms 
of economic and social improvement of the territories but also accept- 
able to the indigenous populations. Here the French Government is 
not confronted with the dilemma posed, in the territories along the 
Mediterranean littoral, by the presence and the special requirements 
of large numbers of French and other European colons. At the same 
time, it should be observed that some portions of the French sub- 
Saharan territories, severely handicapped by climate or scarcity of 
natural resources, do not give promise of development much beyond 
present levels on a self-supporting basis. Such areas, which are not 


confined to the French dependencies in Africa, can only disclose the 


practical limits of technical assistance as an adjunct of comprehensive 
development plans. 


IV. Beitetan AFrRIcAN TERRITORIES 


Under the Equator in the very heart of Africa, Belgian sovereignty 
extends over an expanse of 902,082 square miles, an area more than 


80 times the size of the home country and as large as the United States 
east of the Mississippi River. This, the Belgian Congo, is a land of 


vast economic potentialities, largely undeveloped and only partially 
surveyed. While it is already becoming a factor in global economy, 
it is a land of manifest destiny for the future and is rated accordingly 
by its Belgian administration.” 
United States interest 

In 1950 and 1951 loans totaling $17.9 million were made to the 
Belgian Congo by the Economic Cooperation Administration. The 


United States, with the approval of the Belgian authorities, has 


taken an unusual interest in this dependent territory. One source 
of interest 1s found in strategic considerations. Should the Medi- 
terranean-Suez route be blocked and bases in the Mediterranean 
area be unavailable at a critical time, the Congo in the hands of an 
allied NATO power might prove to be of vital importance. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that the Belgians are developing two 
} President Eisenhower to Congress, March 19, 1956. H. D9c. 358, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 


27 Belgian Minister of Colonies, on April 14, 1955, following the report of an American Study Mission to 
the Belgian Congo. 
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of the world’s largest airbases at Kamina and Kitona at well chosen 
sites in the Congo.* 

Fully as important, in all probability, are strategic resources of 
another nature. ‘The Congo’s mineral reserves are such as to give it 
special and enduring significance in terms of industrial potentialities. 
Prominent among its minerals are copper, tin, gold, cobalt, lead, 
cadmium, tantalum, iron, zinc, tungsten, silver, and uranium. Of the 
last-named, the Congo is believed to possess half of the presently known 
reserves in the world. Congolese uranium ores played an important 

art in the early development of the atomic bomb. The territory 
is also a major source of copper and industrial diamonds. 

The dependency also possesses other valuable resources. Cotton 
is the chief agricultural and principal money crop. Palm oil, coffee, 
and rubber are noteworthy. Cacao, pyrethrum, ground nuts, corn, 
manioc, rice, and sugarcane further illustrate the diversity of the 
agricultural base as well as a considerable range in soils, temperature, 
and rainfall. Although the export value of minerals generally has 
exceeded that of all other commodities, the Belgian authorities prefer 
to regard the Congo as primarily an agricultural area, believing that 
the ultimate welfare of the native is linked up with the utilization of 
the soil. 

The Congo (together with Ruanda-Urundi) has the largest volume 
of foreign trade of the territories between the Sahara and the Limpopo. 
As is not unnatural, the metropolitan country ranks first in imports 
from .and exports to the Congo. The United States holds second 
place. It supplies the dependency with a considerable part of its 
industrial and agricultural machinery and imports ores, minerals, 
and vegetable products.” 


United States technical assistance 


As has been suggested, direct United States assistance has been 
slight. To the end of 1955 total obligations for technical aid amounted 
to $138,000, with actual expenditures amounting to $31,000. 

Most of the assistance given is comprised in the work of one tech- 
nical mission study. At the request of the Belgian Minister of 
Colonies, the Foreign Operations Administration dispatched a study 
mission (the Rand Mission) to the Congo in February 1955. This 
group, under the general direction of the United States Operations 
Mission in russe and with the personal guidance of the economic 
adviser to the Minister, devoted most of the month of February 1955 
to a field survey, concentrating on the lower Congo. The Belgian 
invitation was actuated by a desire to enlist specialized American 
talent in the shaping up of the later phases of the 10-year development 
plan which was inaugurated in 1950 and, specifically, to discover 
ways in which foreign capital might be induced to participate to a 
greater extent in the economic development of the Congo without 
impinging on Belgian sovereignty in the area. 

The mission was impressed with the extent of the power which 
could be obtained from hydroelectric plants on the lower Congo and 
considered the opportunities for industrial development in the area 
in terms of both light and heavy erent to be extensive. The 
~ 38 See the New York Herald Tribune, October 23, 1955: Sec. 10, 

2° Exports from the Congo to the U nited States (1954) amounned’ to the value of $63,295,000. This figure 
does not include the value of uranium ores, which is classified information. Congolese imports from the 


United States in the same year amounted to $88,926,000. See the Financial Times (London), May 9, 1955. 
® International Cooperation Administration, Operations Report (as of December 31, 1955), p. 44. 
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mission also looked with favor on further harbor development. It 
noted with satisfaction the measures already adopted for the proper 
housing and care of native labor and for the encouragement of foreign 
enterprise in the way of tax legislation and provisions for the con- 
vertibility of funds. 


The Belcuaan Colonial Administration 


Having set out in the earlier years of this century to undo in the 
Congo the forms of exploitation of the natives practiced by conces- 
sionaire companies, the Belgian Government has attained high stand- 
ards in colonial administration. Concern for the welfare of the natives 
has not been wholly altruistic, however; it has derived in part from 
a belief that well-fed people are, for the most part, contented people; 
that, with European colonization strictly limited, the future of the 
Congo rests largely with the Congolese; and that the indefinite con- 
tinuation of Belgian sovereignty necessarily rests on partnership 
with the native groups.” 

Belgium’s long-range development program for the Congo for the 
period 1950-59 averages approximately $100 million a year, a rate of 
expenditure for developme nt of approximately $8.50 per capita per 
annum. 

The educational scheme for the Congo has been fashioned around 
these concepts. The schools set up have been largely of the voca- 
tional type. Some train operatives for mining activities; others are 
devoted to the mechanics of transportation or office proc ‘edures and 
to research in vocational fields. Official undertakings in the interest 
of the native have been supplemented by corporate measures. The 
mining centers of the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, for example, 
maintain modern, well-equipped hospitals, welfare centers, schools, 
churches, social centers, and commissaries. Other corporations have 
similar provisions. 

Belgian policy apparently envisages the eventual extension of self- 
governing privileges to the Central African area, but only on Belgian 
terms and at no premature stage in colonial evolution. Until recently, 
there have been no important signs of restiveness among the native 
Congolese. Growing material prosperity, coupled with the effects of 
education even on a vocational level, however, have produced some 
nanifestations of the rise of groups of semi-intellectuals imbued with 
early stirrings of nationalistic spirit. Thus, while the Congo presents 
to the general view a spectacle of relatively quiet and peaceful growth 
in the center of an increasingly restless continent, it probably is not 
immune to the anticolonial impulses stirring elsewhere in Africa. 


V. Porrvuaursr AFRICA 

General background 

As a residual product of overseas enterprise in the early days of 
the modern era, Portugal possesses two large territories lying on 
opposite sides of the African continent Angola (Portuguese West 
Africa) and Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). Both are well 
endowed with economic potentialities. Although in theory they are 
parts of a single political entity as overseas provinces of Portugal, 
31 Foreign Operations Administration, Report of Study Mission on Industrial Development of the Lower 
(Belgian) Congo, February 28, 1955. 

32 Social Action in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi (N. Y.) Belgian Government Information 


Center, 1954, pp. 16, 117-118; M. A. Buisseret, Belgian Minister of Colonies, in the New York Times, 
January 4, 1955. 
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their development thus far has been slow and uneven. Portugal 
has been interested in applying technical assistance and economic 
aid to these provinces only with a view to building up complementary 
relationships with the economy of the home country. Thus, Portu- 
guese policy has been aimed primarily at the development of the 
natural resources of the African provinces for the benefit of metropol- 
itan industries and the creation of colonial markets for the manufac- 
tures of the home country. Some attention, nevertheless, has been 
given to the opening of avenues of trade with adjacent African terri- 
tories under the administration of other European states and to 
improvements in communications which would facilitate movement 
of goods and products. 


Economic development 

Although mineral surveys of the African provinces still are incom- 
plete, mining potentialities are known to be extensive. Actual 
exploitation heretofore has been small, apparently because investment 
initiative for this purpose has been lacking. While asphalt, copper, 
diamonds, gold, manganese, mica, and salt are all being produced in 
varying quantities, only the export of diamonds affects budgetary 
balances materially. Petroleum has been found in commercial 
quantity in Angola, but its significance to the future development of 
these African territories is not yet known.® 

The economies of both Angola and Mozambique are presently based 
on agriculture. The major agricultural products ine lude coffee, sisal, 
corn, sugar, cotton, beans, and v egetable oils. In both provinces agri- 
cultural progress has been circumscribed by the unwillingness of the 
native to give up tribal life and subsistence farming to become a wage 
earner. Among the consequences of this attitude have been a chronic 
labor shortage, particularly in skilled and semiskilled categories, and a 
constricted market for Portuguese home manufactures. 

An approach to the problem of labor supply has been made by dis- 
tinguishing between “civilized” and ‘“noncivilized’”’ natives. Those 
who, having secured some education, have abandoned tribal ways may 
qualify as “assimilated” persons and thus acquire all of the rights of 
Portuguese citizens. These are paid at European wage rates. The 
productive capacity of the provinces depends mainly, however, on the 
preponderant unassimilated natives. Of this element of the populs i- 
tion, all of whom are, or are being, registered, adult males are required 
to work as directed under the national labor statute for at least 6 
months of the year. In Mozambique those who fail to seek employ- 
ment are subject to forced labor on state projects.** In this connec- 
tion, it may be noted that one feature of the national development 
plan adopted in 1953 has been the ethnic diversification of the popula- 
tion pattern by the encouragement of colonization on the part of 
settlers from Portugal. 

In recent years ‘both Angola and Mozambique have operated on 
narrowly balanced budgets for ordinary expenditures. Growing needs 
for utilities and for public works such as railways and improved ports 
have called for considerable capital investment beyond the limits of 
normal colonial revenues. Some of the needed funds have been 
supplied in the form of loans by the metropolitan country. Some, for 
which figures are not available, have derived from investments of 


33 Foreign Service Despatch, No. 185— April 24, 1956, p. 2. 
34 Basil Davidson in The Nation, July 24, 1954, pp. 72-73. 
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private capital, Portuguese, and foreign. Foreign private enterprise 
has not been extensive in these provinces, however, because—while 
invited—it has been subjected to numerous restrictions.™ 

United States assistance 

Whereas Marshall plan credits to Portugal may have been applied in 
part to constructive undertakings in the African provinces, United 
States direct contributions to the upbuilding of these underdeveloped 
territories have taken the form of technical assistance applied chiefly 
to surveys of natural resources such as minerals and water power. 
During the period April 3, 1948, to December 31, 1955, the modest 
sum of $115,000 was earmarked for technical aid in the Portuguese 
overseas territories.*” 

At the same time, the United States has been a relatively important 
factor in the economic life of the Portuguese African provinces through 
commercial operations. Except for the Portuguese trade, the United 
States has held first place in the external commercial relations of the 
African provinces, followed by the United Kingdom and West Ger- 
many in that order. In 1955 Angolan imports from the United States 
represented a value of $13,540,000; exports to the United States, 

22,615,000.* 

The former isolation of both Angola and Mozambique has been 
vanishing the more rapidly because of the needs of large portions of 
both Belgian and British territories in central Africa for access to the 
outer world through the Portuguese provinces. The linking up of 
provincial railway lines with those of the central African territories 
has been a leading feature of the Portuguese national development 
plan for the period 1953-58. British capital has had a considerable 
stake in the development of transport and port facilities in Portuguese 
East Africa, but as the financial status of the province improves 
British corporate interests have been purchased by the Portuguese 
Government and replaced by Portuguese state ownership. The United 
States has been interested in the improvement of rail facilities through 
the Portuguese African territories between the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans chiefly for strategic reasons. It has considered that, in time 
of possible war, the African territories, on the one hand, might help 
to alleviate food shortages in Western Europe and, on the other, 
provide an artery for the overland movement of strategic supplies 
beyond the reach of enemy action, should the Suez route be closed.*® 

As a byproduct of the development of the Portuguese African 
abthome ng the lot of both indigenes and European colonists has been 

ettered, although it is difficult to discern evidence that the native 


population has actively sought such betterment. At all events, 
Portuguese authority in the provinces has been reinforced during this 
process. There appears to be no resistance to colonial authority or 
agitation for independence. 


35 Raymond Bertieaux, Aspects de ]’Industrialisation en Afrique Centrale (Bruxelles, 1953), p. 63. 

86 T. C, Charman, Portuguese West Africa (Angola) (London: H. M. Stationery Offiee, 1954), p. 6. 

87 Foreign Service papeee., No. 185, April 24, 1956, pp. 15-17; International Cooperation Administration, 
Operations Report fiscal year 1956, No. 2, p. 44. 

38 Foreign Service Dispatch, cited, p. 9. 

38 New York Times, July 12, 1952. 
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VI. British DerpENDENCIES IN AFRICA 


British concern for African holdings 

Great Britain has been a pioneer among the colonial powers in 
efforts to improve economic and social conditions in overseas depend- 
encies. The British attitude is illustrated by vigorous measures aimed 
at the extinction of the African slave trade and of the institution of 
slavery itself during the late 18th and throughout the 19th century. 
The beginning of a continuing, organized effort to raise living stand- 
ards in colonial dependencies was made in 1929 with the passage of 
the first Colonial Development Act. This measure, which established 
a fund of £1 million per annum for the relief of economic depression, 
was important, however, principally because of its objectives. Its 
funds were inadequate, it lacked any provision for recurring charges, 
and important fields of social development in the colonies were not 
provided for in its terms. . ' 

The act of 1929 was superseded by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940. This measure was prompted by two sets of 
circumstances: Serious disturbances in the West Indies in 1935-37 
and the obvious need of expanding the production of basic foods and 
industrial raw materials in the dependent empire as World War II 
opened. 

The act of 1940, which was ancestral to all subsequent British 
colonial development legislation, provided £5 million per annum plus 
£500,000 for research on colonial problems for the 10-year period 
1941-51. The amounts provided were not particularly impressive 
when placed against the needs of populations totaling more than 60 
million, but in spite of drastic war requirements the development fund 
was not linked directly with the economic problems of the United 
Kingdom and the scope of assistance included ‘any purpose likely to 
promote the development of the resources of any colony and the wel- 
fare of its peoples.” * Wartime emergencies impeded the full-scale 
application of the act, but the colonial administrations were en- 
couraged, in the light of its provisions, to consider their long-term 
requirements as a basis for postwar planning. 

By 1946 most of the colonies had applied for aid under the develop- 
ment plan. To deal with these requests, it was found necessary to set 
up an Economic and Development Council to assist the Colonial 
Secretary in the allocation of grants. The Council included among its 
functions that of advising the territorial governments on possible 
sources of such additional funds as were urgently required for the 
reimplementation of development projects. 

For the encouragement of business expansion in the overseas tervi- 
tories, Barclay’s Bank (dominion, colonial, and overseas) was prompted 
to set up a special overseas development corporation to assist in 
financing economic projects—particularly in Africa—through loans to 
colonial governments. This was a boon to those colonies which, 
being unable to raise appreciable sums by internal loans, were com- 
pelled to go to the London money market. 

Experience rained during World War II was embodied in a second 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act in 1945. Assuming that each 
of the dependencies would be prepared to enter upon a 10-yeac develop- 
ment plan, this act provided a total of £120 million applicable to the 


sx — Britain, Colonial Office, Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, cmd. 9375 (London, 1955). Pp. 
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years 1946-56, including £20 million carried forward for commitments 
under the act of 1940. The main purposes of the act were outlined 
by the Colonial Secretary in a circular, which stated: 


There are great possibilities in the years that lie abead for 
raising the standards of health, education, social welfare, and 
general well-being of colonial peoples if thes> expanded services 
are based upon improved efficiency and increased production. 
The primary requisite still is an improvement of the economic 
position in the colonial dependencies, the utilization of their 
natural resources to the greatest extent possible and the 
widening of opportunity for human enterprise and en- 
deavor.*! 


In pursuance of the objectives defined in the act of 1945, develop- 
enn and welfare funds were app lied to a wide variety of projects. 

early balf of the sums expended were devoted to the social services— 
pe ‘ation in particular, About 19 percent of expenditure was applied 
to economic projects, mainly agriculture and irrigation. Ot>er proj- 
ects included, notably, bealth campaigns and facilities, livestock 
improvement, roads, and airfields. The accomplishments of the pro- 
gram were such that steps were taken to extend the benefits of the 
act for an additional 5-year period beyond March 31, 1956—10 years 
having been found overlong for practical planning. For the fiscal 
period 1955-60 £80 million has been specified, to which £40 million 
remaining unspent from the previous period will be added. Because 
financial needs of the dependencies will be greater in the ensuing 5 
years than in the past, it has been anticipated that supplementary 
aid may be forthcoming from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, from the United Nations Specialized Agencies, 
and from the United States. 


Interim appraisal of developmental efforts 

The development of British dependent territories in Africa has been 
by no means due wholly to colonial development and welfare assist- 
ance. Considering the African territories as a group, approximately 
two-thirds of the funds applied to development projects came from 
local sources. Private enterprise has figured considerably in develop- 
ment schemes. Support has been drawn from many sources; in fact 
some of them beyond the British sphere. The United States had 
made available, prior to March 31, 1956, more than $6,500,000 to 
British territories in Africa and the Near East. 

African territories comprise the greater part of the British dependent 
empire. Given the continued judici ious investment of capital, tech- 
nical training of indigenous populations, and a sensible working out 
of ethnic problems, some of these territories hold promise of adding 
luster to contemporary forms of colonial administration. Develop- 
mental enterprise has resulted in exportable surpluses and healthy 
colonial budgets in some instances. Tor the most part, however, the 
British African territorial economies are in the earlier stages of their 
potential development with much yet to be achieved in the utilization 
of both human and material resources. Most of these African terri- 
tories combine in varying degrees elements of both subsistence and 
money economies. In all of them are found complex problems which 
run the gamut of the factors involved in underdevelopment in any 





41 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, cited, p. 5. 
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part of the world—the natural environment with its resources and 
deficiencies, indigenous societies endowed with peculiar aptitudes and 
attributes, and the impact of the outer world on situations which 
had remained almost unchanged over many centuries. 


A. NIGERIA 


Nigeria, together with the trust territory of the Southern Cam- 
eroons, which is administered as an integral part of Nigeria, comprises 
an area in West Africa nearly four times the size of the United King- 
dom. Whereas Nigeria proper is a varied country, made up of tropical 
forest, parklike areas, and upland plateau, the Cameroons territory 
is mountainous throughout. The combined population of the 2 seg- 
ments, made up of a number of diverse tribal and cultural elements, 
is believed to approximate 31.5 million. The peoples of both segments, 
long adjusted to a difficult natural environment, have shown consider- 
able adaptability to modern types of life and activity. 

Nigeria has evolved during the past two centuries through periods 
marked by prolonged intertribal wars, slave raiding and the slave 
trade, and European territorial competition. Asa British dependency, 
it owes much to the activities of the United African Co., a trading 
concern, which in 1886 became the Royal Niger Co., Ltd., the pre- 
cursor of the Niger Coast Protectorate (1893) and the Colony and 
Protectorate of Nigeria (1914). The political progress of the territory 
is marked by successive constitutional changes. The latest of these, 
adopted in 1954, provided for a federal type of government with uni- 
cameral legislative powers largely in native hands. Complete auton- 
omy for the regional federated units—western, eastern, and northern 
Nigeria, apart from the federal territory of Lagos and the Cameroons 
trust territory—was made optional by September 1956.“ 





Provisions for Nigerian development 

. The economic positions of Nigeria appears to be sound. It is based 
on agricultural production, for the great majority of Nigerians are 
peasant farmers. The country is naturally adapted to the production 
of cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil, ground nuts, rubber, cotton, and 
bananas. Cocoa beans are the principal export crop. Animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, and mining are of lesser consequence. Nigeria is, 
however, a noteworthy producer of tin and columbite. Industry con- 
sists mostly of small plants for local operations and is hampered by a 
shortage of electric power. In 1954, a mission from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development conducted a survey of the 
Nigerian economy which promises to result in further industrial 
progress. 

In April 1946 a 10-year development plan was approved by the 
colony’s legislative council. It was then estimated to cost £55 million 
and toward this sum the United Kingdom allocated £23 million under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. In 1951 the plan was 
reorganized, the emphasis being shifted slightly from social services 
to basic equipment and production services. The extension of techni- 
cal education as a prerequisite for future economic development 
remained, however, a principal feature of the plan. 

42 Colonial Office, The Colonial Territories, 1953-54 (emd. 9169, London, sees) PP 7-11. 


43 Colonial Office, Report on Nigeria for the Year 1953 (London, 1955), pp. Department of State, 
Foreign Service dispatch, 845 h. 00/4-2056 (Apr. 20, 1956), pp. 1, 2, passim. 
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The amounts earmarked for the second 5 years of the development 
plan totaled £34,183,641. Contributions to this sum were to be 
made from the colonial development and welfare fund (£16,212,584), 
from Nigerian internal revenues (£8,020,607), from various loan funds, 
and from unexpended balances of the first 5 years. The revised plan 
has had much to do with Nigeria’s rapid rate of material progress.“ 

The administrative machinery found essential for the functioning 
of the revised development plan is illustrative of some of the trends 
of development in the territory. The plan involved the recruiting in 
Great Britain of a considerable staff of experts to supervise and direct 
activities at all levels. These were to operate through a pyramidal 
organization headed by a development secretary, who would also serve 
as chairman of a central development board consisting of 3. chief 
commissioners for the 3 federated regions. Subject to the central 
board were area development committees, headed by the chief com- 
missioners. Subordinate to these were 24 Provincial development 
committees, each headed by the Provincial resident. At a lower level 
still were local development boards headed by district commissioners 
for the local supervision of projects undertaken by native authorities 
along lines of land settlement, village improvement, and minor public 
works. This relatively elaborate scheme was complemented by the 
creation of a department of commerce and industries, independent of 
but associated with the central avibbpierit board. Its purposes 
included the organization of internal (native) trade and the export of 
native produce. 

Facilities for trade and marketing 

Some of the industrial production of Nigeria and much of its externa] 
trade are in the hands of British and European trading corporations, 
notably the United Africa Co. These companies not only coutrol the 
bulk of Nigeria’s overseas trade, but also operate, directly or through 
subsidiaries, wholesale and retail establishments within the territory. 
While they have no identifiable place in official development plans, 
their relationship to the economic situation is intimate. 

Between 1947 and 1949 four marketing boards were set up in Nigeria 
to handle the main agricultural exports of the country; 1 each for 
cocoa, palm-oil products, ground nuts, and cotton. All four boards 
operated on a countrywide basis. When the Nigerian Constitution 
was revised in 1954, it became necessary to revise “produc e-marketing 
arrangements in keeping with the constitutional provision for sepa- 
rate and largely autonomous regions. Accordingly, at the end of 
1954, a new regional marketing board was set up in each of the three 
regions and the trust territory of the Cameroons. The four new 
boards assumed the functions of the old, but on a different basis: 
Each now handles all of the main export crops produced in its par- 
ticular region. An additional organization, the Nigeria Central 
Marketing Board, arranges for the shipping and overseas marketing 
of the produce of the regional boards.” 


Effects of the devolution of authority 


These regional trends, which tend to complicate the economic life 
of the territory, coupled with the progressive transfer of authority 
from British to African hands at the expense of some efficiency, have 





“ The Nigeria Handbook (London, 1953), pp. 73-75. 
48 The Nigeria Handbook, cited, pp. 60, 61, 75-77, 81; Colonial Office, Report on Nigeria (1953), pp. 42- 
46; Department of State, Foreign Service dispatch, cited, pp. 26-36, 
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lately had a considerable bearing on the availability of investment 
funds. Until the process of ‘ ‘Nigerianization” has reached a point 
of stabilization with a relatively clear outlook for the future, the 
rate of economic development, on the basis of present indications, 
will be retarded somewhat. 

The lines being taken by nationalistic sentiment in Nigeria thus 
create the principal inhibiting influence to the further development 
of the territory. The feeling is widespread in the territory, though 
least apparent in the northern region, which fears the domination 
of the East and West, that Nigeria is ready for an independent 
existence and that greater amounts of aid would be forthcoming for 
the country’s economic development except for British reluctance to 
hasten the territory’s coming of age politically. On the other hand, 
in view of the growing desire completely to eliminate British political 
control, and with British personnel being replaced by inexpert and 
often untrained natives, there is a natural hesitation in British circles, 
both official and private commercial, to add substantially to financial 
investment in a territory which is altogether likely to nationalize 
such investments, especially those in basic facilities, such as power 
and railroads, at some future date.*® 

The existing situation suggests that there is relative little under- 
standing among the Nigerians of the fact that, for years to come, 
prosperity in Nigeria will be dependent largely on European tech- 
nical guidance, capital, and goodwill. There is no doubt that the 
potentialities of Nigeria are great, even in proportion to other major 
parts of the African Continent. It is impossible to foresee at the 
present juncture, however, what may be the ultimate effects of 
British efforts, with some slight reinforcement by American interest, 
to raise standards of living in Nigeria. 


B. THE GOLD COAST 


British dependent territories in West Africa, other than Nigeria, 
comprise the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia. These scattered 
enclaves, until the opening of the present century, were greatly handi- 
capped by the prevalence of malaria, yellow fever, and other tropic 
diseases and were long neglected in consequence. Owing largely to 
the hazards represented by climate and disease, there was little per- 
manent migration of Europeans to these parts of the African tropics 
and consequently in these territories the West African has had the 
use of more land in recent times than has been the case in the more 
salubrious parts of the continent. 

The relatively rapid development of these territories, both economi- 
cally and politically, in comparison with many other parts of the 
African Continent quite as well endowed by nature, appears to be 
due to two prime factors. One of these is the active enterprise of the 
peoples inhabiting these sections of the African West Coast. The 
other, complementary in character, lies in the fact that the British, 
instead of resorting to forced labor and monopolistic concessions as 
means of exploiting these colonial holdings, entered instead on a 
policy of development paced by attention to improvements in condi- 
tions of health, and, presently, to matters of education, allowing native 
industry to develop freely. Free enterprise, contributing to the accu- 


46 Department of State, Foreign Service dispatch, cited, p. 1b. 
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mulation of property in native hands, stimulated colonial trade in 
turn, and in such an environment political consciousness has developed 
apace. 
Steps in Gold Coast development 

After the close of World War II, these territories, like Nigeria, 
adopted development plans and thus qualified for systematic aid 
trom the United Kingdom under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. The plan adopted by the Gold Coast was significant in 
the amount of emphasis placed on education. The rapidity with 
which the plan has been realized is even more significant. Adopted 
in 1951, the plan was reviewed during the following year and the deci- 
sion was taken to complete the entire 10-year program in the ensuing 
5 years. By March 1955, approximately 60 percent of the expendi- 
ture originally planned for 10 years had been made in 4 years. The 
rate of expenditure was as follows: 
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1 Commonwealth Survey, vol. 2 (Apr 17, 1956), pp. 294-295. 


About one-half of the expenditure was for imported building mate- 
rials and equipment. While delays were experienced in obtaining 
shipments and there were shortages in trained staff members, by 1955 
the Gold Coast had built up an economic system geared to the require- 
ments of national development. By the end of June 1957, when the 
second development plan is due to begin the first plan will have been 
substantially completed. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the Gold Coast economy. Nearly 
$2.1 million was devoted to it in the first 4 years of the development 
plan. The staple crop in the Gold Coast is cocoa, which predominates 
among vegetable products to the extent that, as one of the ministers 
once remarked, “in this country a fiscal or an economic policy is 
simply a cocoa policy.”” While generally there has been a ready mar- 
ket for cocoa production, some of which normally has been sold in 
the United States, prices have fluctuated widely at times to the dis- 
tress of the cultivators. In 1939, at the outset of World War II, the 
British Colonial Office set up a West African Produce Control Board 
hoping to achieve price stability for the main crop. The effort was 
only partially successful at the time but methods applied subsequently 
have given considerable market protection to this one-crop economy. 

Prevailing high cocoa prices have brought prosperity to the colony 
in recent years, enabling the Government sharply to increase both 
normal and extraordinary budget expenditures. The rate of approval 
and allotment of funds, in fact, has far exceeded the trained manpower 
available. The more recent softening of cocoa prices has caused the 
Government to tighten its fiscal policies, however, and to re-examine 
expenditures for social services and productive projects. 

Problems of an economic nature have been and are being reflected 
in government policy as the day of political independence approaches. 
An official summary of economic progress since the development plan 
was instituted states: 
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The need to provide basic services before real expansion 
of agriculture or industrial output can take place is a handi- 
cap which the Gold Coast shares with most developing coun- 
tries * * *, The provision of basic services requires the 
investment of much capital, and the return, in terms of an 
increase in national wealth, is slow to accrue. The Gold 
Coast is fortunate in that it has so far been able to provide 
its own capital without recourse to borrowing from over- 
seas * * *, The fact remains, however, that expenditure 
on the development plan so far is unlikely to have led to any 
major increase in the national income.“ 

One of the leading problems faced by a country about to assume 
the responsibilities of an independent state is that of attracting a 
sufficient flow of investment capital. Most of the investment in the 
British West African dependencies, the Gold Coast being no excep- 
tion, has been government or governinent corporation investment. 
Crown colony governments became suppliers of capital and employers 
of labor on a large scale, and as educated public opinion came into 
existence it accepted state enterprise as natural and logical. It is 
clear even to some of the political leaders of the Gold Coast that 
state enterprise under a native government will be wholly unlike that 
managed by a patriarchal European power whose funds, statesmen 
and technicians have been so largely responsible for the present degree 
of colonial advancement, and that it may be difficult to retain the 
present amount of private business investment most of which is 
British, once British political influence has departed.** 

Emergence of a new state 

It is difficult to overemphasize the extent of the social and political 
revolution that is taking place in the Gold Coast. Few countries at 
any time or place have progressed as expeditiously from the stage of 
tribal institutions to that of a modern state based on representative 
government. The road taken to this destination has been anything 
but smooth. Even after the introduction of the constitution of 1946, 
which gave a majority to African elected members in the legislative 
council, dangerous riots threatened to wreck the British policy based 
on the principle of devolution of authority by orderly stages. Yet 
the constitution was preserved to become the basis of a prospective 
new and independent nation within the Commonwealth. The point 
that should not be overlooked in this transition of a tropical African 
country is that it has taken place with the full assent of the home 
government. This is explicit in a statement made in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for the Colunies on May 11, 1955: 


The present Gold Coast Constitution marked the last 
stage before the assumption by the Gold Coast of full respon- 
sibility for its own affairs. * * * It has always been the 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
that the Gold Coast should achieve its independence within 
the Commonwealth.” 


47 Development Progress Report, 1955, quoted in Commonwealth Survey, vol. 2 (Apr. 17, 1956), p. 294. 
48 See F. J. Pedler, Foreign Investment in West Africa, in International Affairs, vol. 31 (Oct. 1, 1955) pp. 


459-468. 
49 Commonwealth Survey, vol. 2 (May 15, 1956), p. 400. 
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Despite the fact that the elections of July 1956 have resulted in 
an agreement to set the date of independence on March 6, 1957, and 
that the arrival at that stage of a former crown colony might mean 
the loss of economic as well as political ties, there is—in the present 
stage of British philosophy—a disposition to regard such develop- 
ments as the logical outcome of colonial evolution and a hope that 
the free world will be the gainer 

While the outlook for the British hope remains in doubt, it is cer- 
tain that, regardless of the wishes of the various metropolitan powers, 
the ex xample set by the Gold Coast—henceforth to be known as 
Ghana—will serve as a beacon light to the other peoples of tropical 
Africa. To them, the transition from primitive life and institutions 
to more modern economic and social order through superimposed 
development programs takes on great interest only as it contains 
promise that Africa in the future will be for Africans. 


C. SIERRA LEONE AND GAMBIA 


British territorial responsibilities in west Africa include two en- 
claves, Sierra Leone and Gambia, which, like the other and larger 
territories that comprise British West Africa, are souvenirs of the old 
colonial era. Both of these territories are little more than foreign 
bodies in the outer edge of French West Africa. 

Sierra Leone is a well-watered, hilly country which began its 
colonial existence as an asylum for freed slaves. Its dev elopment has 
long been handicapped not only by the problem of achieving economic 
viability within a relatively small area dependent mainly on agri- 
culture but also by low, swampy alae which, in an equatorial 
climate, spell serious health problem. The presence in the colony 
of iron ore, diamonds, and gold and the excellent harbor at Freetown 
give the colony both a diversity in economic life and commercial 
access to the outer world. 

Gambia is essentially a riverine colony. It is dependent for most 
of its social as well as its economic life on the River Gambia, easily 
navigable by small vessels to the head of tidewater, which extends 
beyond the colony’s political limits. The colony’s economic life rests 
wholly on etalon ul products—palm kernels and oil, rice, millet, 
and animal skins—and there is small basis for any extensive further 
development of the colony’s resources. The population, mainly Mos- 
lem, has manifested little desire to replace a paternalistic and rela- 
tively easygoing administration with autonomous institutions. 

Neither colony would appear to be properly fitted by its size, phys- 
ical characteristics or economy closely to follow the evolutionary 
trends in the Gold Coast or in Nigeria. It would seem, consequently, 
that the British Colonial Office of necessity will find these dependen- 
cies among its proteges for a considerable time to come. 


D. BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East Africa consists of three extensive and in some ways 
dissimilar territories: Uganda, Kenya, and the Trust Territory of 
Tanganyika. British title to Uganda and Kenya originated in the 
activities of British and German trading and colonizing companies 
and, more specifically, from the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890. 
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Tanganyika, previously a part of German East Africa, came under 
British jurisdiction in consequence of World War I. 

Taken together, these territories represent a physical environment 
which is harsh and intractable but within which are limited areas of 
great potential productive capacity. The African population com- 
prises a complex mixture of agricultural and pastoral tribes who in 
considerable part still remain dependent on a subsistence economy in 
progessively deteriorating conditions. Such economic improvement 
as has occurred has resulted largely from the introduction of external 
capital, knowledge, and enterprise. Increasing contact with influ- 
ences from the outside world, together with deterioration of tradi- 
tional means of livelihood through erosion, soil impoverishment, and 
a steady increase in population numbers has led to w idespread need 
of new or additional sources of income in order to meet basic needs 
and new wants and desires. Since opportunities for economic im- 
provement have appeared only in limited areas, a large proportion of 
the populations of these territories remains precs ariously situated, the 
more so as a result of the partial disintegration of the old social order 
and an incomplete adaptation to the new. The transition from 
communal life to a western individualized society has been moving 
slowly owing both to native distrust of foreign methods and institu- 
tions and to a serious lack of both financial and training facilities. 

By comparison with other African territories, the per capita net 
product in east Africa is among the lowest on the continent. Any 
significant improvement in this situation involves far-reaching changes 
in traditional tribal and sectional concepts of economic and social 
security which are vested in forms of land possession. Some of the 
changes called for by the plight of large segments of the native popu- 
lation, and which are dependent upon the application of external 
capital and skills, have been restricted or retarded in greater or lesser 
measure. Methods still are being studied whereby the native gen- 
erally lacking capital, can be enabled through the granting of credit 
to derive additional income from the land and engage in other types 
of economic enterprise. 

Industrial expansion in east Africa depends in the main on the 
extension of local territorial markets, which, in turn depends prim- 
arily on more efficient agricultural production and increased develop- 
ment of mining through the use of non-African capital and ability. 
It is recognized that before Africans can make efficient use of their 
resources and talents a great deal of assistance must be made avail- 
able whereby they can acquire special skills and experience.” 

For the overall development of the east African territories an East 
African High Commission was set up in 1948. It consists of the gov- 
ernors of the three territories who, aided by a permanent secretariat, 
usually meet several times a year to discuss problems common to the 
group. ‘The commission has the backing of a central legislative as- 
sembly with membership from the three territories representing the 
constituent races. It serves thus as a reflection of opinion in the 
various local regions. This supraterritorial machinery does not 
amount to a federation of the east African territories, although the 
architects of the arrangement had thought to make the commission 
a step in that direction. 


5° Report of the an Africa Royal Commission, 1953-55, as summarized in Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1 
(June 15, 1955), pp. 517-522, 
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All three territories entered upon 10-year development plans 
covering the interval 1946-47 to 1955-56. Development expenditures 
have been spread over all spheres of activity—education, agriculture, 
buildings, communications, water resources, health an hospital 
services, etc. All of the territories have suffered from shortages of 
capital. Since the close of World War JI, this situation has improved, 
however. Development capital has been supplied not only from the 
British Government’s colonial development and welfare grants but 
also through British business houses which have seen opportunities 
for private enterprises in east Africa, In 1955 the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development made a 20-year loan of $24 
million (about £8.5 million) to help finance the modernization and 
expansion of railways, harbors, and road transport in the three 
territories. The loan was made to the East Africa High Commission 
to be used by the East African Railways and Harbors Administration 
to expand services to meet both current and prospective demands.™ 
Other investments from external sources have gone to the individual 
territories. 

1. Uganda 

The cost of Uganda’s 10-year plan has been placed at $79.8 mil- 
lion. It is anticipated that more than $67 million of this total will 
be drawn from Uganda’s own resources—a larger proportion than 
that of any other British African territory except the Gold Coast. 

In January 1955, a Ugandan Development Council representing the 
territorial government, the statutory corporations, and the public 
issued a 5-year plan of capital development. This provided for an 
expenditure of £30 million during the period, two-thirds of which is 
to be drawn from territorial revenues with the remainder obtained 
from loans. Major emphasis in this plan is being placed on the 
country’s productive capacity. Uganda’s main source of wealth is 
peasant farming, and a large part of the proposed spending is devoted 
to the improvement of agriculture, together with communications, 
local rural government, and various services, including education 
and public health. A noteworthy feature of the plan is the encourage- 
ment given to the cooperative movement and the provision of credit 
to African farmers and traders. 

Uganda is an important producer of cotton, the average annual yield 
approximating 400,000 bales. Coffee, tea, tobacco, and sugar are 
other major crops. Mining is a growing enterprise on the basis of 
extensive known potentialities. The Kilembe copper and cobalt 
deposits amount to nearly 13% million tons of exploitable ore, in the 
production of which the United Kingdom Colonial Development 
Corp. invested £1,750,000 in 1955. Industry thus far is restricted 
mainly to textile fabrication and cement works. Electric power 
on an extensive scale is drawn from the huge installation being 
completed at Owen Falls, from which Kenya also is supplied. 

The Protectorate is administered by the Governor assisted by an 
executive council consisting of 11 ministers and 2 other officials. The 
ministerial system was introduced in August 1955. This is based on 
a legislative council, half of whose members are Africans. The 
Protectorate is divided into four Provinces: Buganda, whose Kabaka 
is a constitutional monarch, Eastern, Western, and Northern. Gen- 

$1 Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1 (Mar. 23, 1955), pp. 282-283. 


82 Colonial Office, Uganda: Report for the Year 1955 (London, 1956), pp. 6 ff. 
53 Commonwealth Survey, vol. I (May 4, 1955), p. 410. 
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erally speaking, the British administration has utilized and adapted 
indigenous political institutions for local administration. 

Uganda has advanced labor legislation; and while there have been 
some labor difficulties, most of these have been settled satisfactorily. 
For a time there was some danger that the Mau Mau difficulties in 
Kenya might infect the Ugandan peoples. In order to forestall major 
problems of this nature, legislation was passed in 1955 authorizing the 
expulsion of such portions of disaffected tribes as were not exempted 
by the Governor. The Protectorate faces many other problems 
arising out of the transition from tribal to modern types of institu- 
tional life. Prominent among these is a form of nationalism embodied 
in the slogan ‘‘Africa for the Africans.’”’ In view of the achieve- 
ment of independence of Libya and the Sudan—the latter in partic- 
ular—and the emerging nations in West Africa, it is by no means 
certain that the Ugandans, who number about 5 million Africans as 
against less than 4,000 Europeans, will be content to arrive at full 
independence by the orderly stages envisioned by the British Colonial 
Office.™ 
2. Kenya 

Kenya is a land of contrasts. Lying directly under the Equator, 
its coastal regions possess all of the striking features of the Tropics 
everywhere, including problems of health for European peoples. 
Low-lying portions of the hinterland, with 10 inches or less of rainfall 
per annum, are handicapped accordingly. The salubrious climate, 
moderately good soil, and generally adequate rainfall of the extensive 
upland regions, eminently suitable for residence and development by 
Europeans, is the factor of major consequence in this portion of 
British East Africa. Since the assumption by the British Govern- 
ment in 1895 of political responsibility for what is now Kenya and 

Jganda, the story of Kenya is one of the opening up of communica- 
tions into the interior, the settlement of Europeans on lands only 
sparsely occupied by African tribes, and attempts to harmonize the 
development of the country along European—mainly British—lines 
with the requirements of the aboriginal groups. 

By the close of World War II, in this area of nearly 225,000 square 
miles, there were some 140,000 non-Africans—a large proportion of 
this element being Asians—interspersed among approximately 5 
million Africans.> The relatively rapid growth in numbers of the 
non-African elements and the tendency of European settlers to acquire 
and develop the best agricultural lands, frequently as plantations, 
have been among the principal causes of the violent disturbances that 
have obstructed the development of the territory so seriously in late 
years. 

The outbreak of Mau Mau terrorism in 1952 among the Kikuyu, 
Embu, and Meru tribes, aimed at driving the Europeans out of East 
Africa, became so menacing that in October a state of emergency was 
declared. During the next 3 years a large part of the country’s 
resources necessarily were employed in the task of protecting both 
the non-African and the loyal native elements. The cost, for military 
operations alone, amounted to as much as £1 million per month. In 
this interval many aspects of plans for territorial development were 

4 See Colonial Office, Uganda: Report for the Year 1955, p. 17, passim. 


‘ win population estimates are: European, 47,000; Asian, 137,000; African, 5,729,000, a total of about 
5,913,000. 
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suspended while funds that had been intended for development pur- 
poses were diverted to security measures. By the end of 1955 the 
danger had been largely suppressed and attention again could be 
devoted to the development of the colony’s resources, both human 
and material.* 

In 1946 a development committee designated by the Kenya govern- 
ment drew up and submitted to the Home Authorities a 10-year 
development program. This envisaged an overall expenditure of 
approximately £42.5 million over the 10-year period, of which £38.85 
million would derive from colonial revenues, the remainder from 
colonial development and welfare allocations. In the ensuing 8 
years, despite the handicaps of the emergency, more than 70 percent 
of the plan had been implemented. 

In keeping with the aim of approaching the problem of native 
unrest through agricultural development schemes, the United King- 
dom made available early in 1954, through colonial development and 
welfare channels and within the framework of what was termed the 
Swynnerton plan for African agriculture, the sum of £5 million to 
increase the tempo of African agricultural development over the en- 
suing 5 years. This fund at a crucial time in the colony’s existence 
considerably strengthened the efforts of a special organization known 
as African Land Development. ALDEV was set up in 1946 to carry 
out land development work outside the ordinary range of the Agri- 
cultural and Veterinary Departments.” 

In 1955, at the close of the original 10-year development period, 
the Kenya government set forth proposals for further development 
during the next 3% years. It considered that “in the light of experi- 


ence a 10-year plan becomes in time unrealistic.” * Allocations under ' 
the new 3-year plan amount to £23.7 million, responsibility being Li 
placed on the development committee to make adjustments in the i 


plan in the event that difficulties should arise in the financial imple- 

mentation. Almost every aspect of Kenya’s economic development } 

is covered in the plan.® ; 
In 1955 the United States Foreign Operations Administration ex- 

tended to Kenya a development grant of £1,388,300, derived mainly 

from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities to the United King- 

dom. This was to be matched by an equal contribution from the 

Kenya Government, which had provided for that amount in the budget 

for the 34-year plan. The bulk of United States assistance is being 

devoted to the agricultural projects embodied in the Swynnerton plan, 

with lesser amounts earmarked for roads, education, health, and loans 

to traders.” : 
The outlook for Kenya is mixed. On the one hand, the European 

elements hold political supremacy and economic viability. On the : 

other, the presence of vastly greater numbers of natives, many of whom 

will necessarily have to remain in depressed circumstances, at least 

in the present generation, creates an almost insuperable obstacle to 

the building up of a true nation, particularly in a continent where 

racial prejudice is so characteristic largely because of the once present 

threat of engulfment in the vast indigenous sea. Meanwhile, lacking 


8 Colonial Office, Report on the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya for the year 1954 — 1955), pp. 
1-2, 161. 

8 Ibid., pp. 51-52 

58 Ibid., p. 5 

5° Commonwealth Survey, vol. I (Apr. 20, 1955), p. 368. 

60 Ibid., vol. I (July 12, 1955), pp. 607-608. 
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equality of status or opportunity, and being confused and made rest- 
less by the breaking up of their tribal institutions, large numbers of 
the native groups are logical targets for the agents of communism. 
The situation in Kenya calls for a very high degree of administrative 
wisdom coupled with moral as well as technical and economic aid from 
external sources. 


3. Tanganyika Trust Territory 

In a number of respects, the territory of Tanganyika is comparable 
in physical attributes with Kenya. Inland from a 20-mile wide tropi- 
cal coastal belt lies an upland plateau with an average elevation of 
3,500 feet, suitable—particularly in the southwestern portion—for 
European settlement. On the whole, it is a desirable country. 

The East Africa Royal Commission noted in a recent report that 
within a physical environment which is generally harsh and untracta- 
ble “there exist limited areas of great potential productiveness * * * 
widely scattered over a vast extract of apparently unproductive 
land.* 

The productive areas are capable of considerable diversified agri- 
culture production and upon the anticipated development of evailable 
water resources they will become considerably more valuable. The 
country now is an important producer of sisal, coffee, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, maize, wheat, tea, and pyrethrum. ‘There are highly min- 
eralized areas. The output of gold is felt in world supply. Diamonds, 
mica, and various ores are of considerable i importance in a developing 
economy. 

Early optimism as to the territory’s economic potentialities found 
practical limits, howev er, in the post-World War Il Kangwa experi- 
ment. In 1946 the serious shortage of fats and animal feeds in Great 
Britain gave rise to a plan, entrusted by the Ministry of Food to the 
Overseas Food Corporation for the production of groundnuts [pes wnuts} 
on a grand scale on previously untilled lands in Tanganyika’s Central 
Province. The disastrous failure of the scheme owing to poor plan- 
ning and inefficiency reacted unfavorably on territorial development 
plans for a time but it did contribute to a growing realization in 
British Government circles that, before large sections of East Africa 
could be brought to a satisfactory stage of production, it would be 
necessary to develop and expand communications, power resources, 
and irrigation and, at the same time, to build up native labor resources. 
The influence of the groundnut scheme can be traced through subse- 
quent efforts to develop the dependency. 

The original 10-year development plan drawn up for Tanganyika 
in 1947 envisaged the expenditure of £17.9 mitlion. A complete 
revision of the plan proved to be necessary within a few years as the 
territory’s needs became better understood, and new objectives 
replaced the old. This revision called for a total expenditure of £24.5 
million—this amount to be drawn from the United Kingdom Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund, loans, and the territorial revenues 
allocated to the development plan reserve and the agricultural 
development fund. As various projects were implemented, still 
another revision of the basic plan was called for in 1952. Other 
adjustments upward have been made since then. 

Tanganyika has been among the African territories eligible for 
United States technical cooperation. In 1955 this territory received 


6 East Africa Royal Commission 1953-55 Report (Cmd. 9475: London, 1955). 
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the small sum of $5,600 to cover the expense of bringing a Tanganyikan 
entomologist to the United States for special study of methods for 
controlling insects injurious to coffee production.” 

The Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation, which has assumed the 
functions of the Overseas Food Corporation, is illustrative of agencies 
other than those of the Government itself which participate in devel- 
opment undertakings. This organization, by agreement with the 
Government, is engaged in establishing trial farms in the Rufiji 
Basin along lines indicated by a U. N. Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization survey.” Another quasi-official project is that of the Un- 
yamwezi Development Corporation which is engaged in a plan, esti- 
mated to cost £320,000, for bringing water to the densely populated 
Makoude Plateau. An important feature of the project is an arrange- 
ment by which the African water users eventually will become the 
owners of the corporation.* 

At the close of World War I, Tanganyika, which previously had 
been the major portion of German East Africa, was assigned to 
Great Britain for administration under a League of Nations mandate. 
Since 1946 it has been administered by Britain as a trust territory 
of the United Nations. 

The territory has a colonial-type government with a British gover- 
nor, an executive and legislative council with nominated and elected 
members but representative of the four major racial groups in the 
territory—European, Asian (largely Indian), Arab, and African. The 
elective principle has been introduced into local government.® 

A mission from the United Nations Trusteeship Council visited the 
territory in August 1954. Its report, Conditions in Tanganyika, sub- 
mitted several months later, made detailed criticisms of existing ad- 
ministrative practices and recommended a definite timetable for 
accelerated constitutional development. On the basis of reservations 
by United Kingdom officials, the Trusteeship Council, in reviewing the 
report, found in favor of the British policy of gradual and orderly 
devolution of power “in the light of experience.”’ British policy, 
furthermore, it was noted, was ‘‘to attract as much non-African capital 
and assistance in the development of the territory as may be intro- 
duced without prejudicing or retarding the Government’s policy of 
training and assisting Africans to produce more wealth and to enter 
the fields of commerce and industry.’”’ The Council, in conclusion, 
‘noted witb satisfaction” the progress being made in several directions 
under the British administration.” 

Thus far, Tanganyika has not been troubled with serious difficulties 
arising out of relations between governing whites and subordinate 
native tribes. Owing to population numbers and comparative rates of 
natural increase, it would appear to be inevitable that African elements 
will continue to make up the bulk of the territory’s population. The 
education of Africans in Tanganyika has only just begun and can be 
only superficially provided for with the funds available for develop- 
ment purposes. The course of evolution of the territory into a modern 
economically viable state with government based on representative 
institutions thus promises to be both long and tortuous. 

62 The New York Times, June 17, 1955. 
6 Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1 (Mar. 23, 1955), p. 283. 
* Tbid. (Mar. 9, 1955), pp. 235-236. 


6 Tbid., vol. 1 (Apr. 20, 1955), pp. 370-871. 
# Ibid.. pp. 369-370. 
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4. The Central African Federation 


The three territories of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and N yasa- 
land, which became the Central African Federation by an act of 
Parliament in 1953, occupy much of the central portion of South 
Africa. Owing to the elevation of the Central African plateau, which 
in these states ranges from 3,600 to 5,000 feet, large areas are suitable 
for permanent residence by Europeans. Of the total population in the 
federation of about 7 millions, European elements constitute approxi- 
mately 240,000. A relatively small Asiatic population adds variety to 
the ethnic situation. 

The Rhodesias originated as British dependencies in the operations 
of the British South Africa Co. (chartered 1889), itself a creation 
of Cecil John Rhodes. A British colonial administration replaced the 
company’s governing machinery in Southern Rhodesia in 1923 aod 
in Northern Rhodesia in the following year. The Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate (then known as the British Central .Africa Protectorate) 
was defined in 1891. 

World War II cut off these territories from the United Kingdom and 
from the usual flow of imported goods and threw them largely upon 
their own resources. By the war’s end all had advanced toward self- 
sufficiency, although the rate of progress had varied considerably. 
They still represent unequal stages of colonial development. The 
linking up of their railway systems within the federation and with the 
surrounding territories, an essential process in view of their land- 
locked position, naturally has had direct bearing on their economic 
development. 

The federation now enjoys virtual self-governing status in matters 
affecting the group asa whole. The federal government is headed by 
a Governor General, appointed by the Crown and advised by a Council 
of Ministers. Legislative powers are vested by the constitution in a 
federal assembly. Each of the three territories retains control of its 
internal matters. 

As in the cases of other African dependencies, the United Kingdom 
has extended development aid to members of the Central African 
Federation. Development plans for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land have been affected by the establishment of the federation since 
the federal government has assumed responsibility for certain serv- 
ices ™ in the territories and will assume responsibility for others. 
For this reason it is not yet clear what totals of funds are to be pro- 
vided from sources other than colonial development and welfare. 
Under that act alone in 1954 was supplied the amount of £2,778,000 
toward development projects in Northern Rhodesia estimated to cost 
£35 million and £3,872,000 toward projects in Nyasaland estimated to 
cost £10 million.® 

One of the principal development undertakings of concern to the 
federation as a whole is the construction of a hydroelectric plant at 
Kariba Gorge on the Zambesi River. It is expected to cost approxi- 
mately £114 million, of which about £80 million will be required for 
the first stage. Funds for the first stage have been subscribed in the 
form of long-term loans by the International Bank, the Colonial 

67 Educational facilities, for example. This applies only to non-African education, however; the indi- 


vidual members of the Federation are responsible for the education of Africans within their boundaries. 
*§ Colonial Office, The Colonial Territories, 1954-55 (cmd. 94891 London 1955), pp. 172-173. 
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Development Corporation, the Commonwealth Finance Company, 
and the Federation Government.” 

In 1955 a new finance organization, the Anglo-American Rhodesian 
Development Corp., Ltd., was established at Salisbury in Southern 
Rhodesia with an authorized capital of £2 million. Of this figure, 
£500,000 has been subscribed by the 2 parent companies, Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., and Rhodesia Anglo- 
American Corp., Ltd. Additional funds to enable the company to 
finance development projects, including the federation’s natural re- 
sources, public works and private undertakings, are being sought both 
within the Federation and in other countries.” 

Federation did not, in any important sense, alter the constitutional 
status of any of the federated states. This has had some bearing on 
the nature of development plans in the respective political compo- 
nents and, more particularly, on the financing of development proj- 
ects. Southern Rhodesia, for example, was not eligible for aid from 
colonial development and welfare funds. It qualified for assistance 
under the Marshall plan, however, and in 1951 received a loan of 
£5 million from the sterling counterpart funds of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Otherwise, except for funds for develop- 
ment purposes drawn from its own revenues, both private and public 
investment capital has come in various forms, mainly from Great 
Britain. It is estimated that between 1945 and 1950, loans and 
other forms of assistance from the United Kingdom amounted to 
between £75 million and £100 million, of which some £43 million 
represented loans floated by the South Rhodesian Government.” 

Apart from projects advanced for the development of the Central 
African Federation as such, Southern Rhodesia is deriving direct 
benefits from the revised 5-year federal development plan begun in 
1954. Nearly £10 million of the total planned expenditure of £90.5 
million has been allocated for thermal electrical development in 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This will complete one existing 
project for thermal capacity and provide for the extension of other 
power installations in Southern Rhodesia.” This state also shares in 
the results of other financing arrangements of the federal government. 
For example, of the £10 million loan raised in London in 1955 for 
development purposes, £1.25 million was relent to Southern Rhodesia 
to be employed in a variety of development undertakings, including 
housing, schools, public works, forestry, and capital loans to local 
authorities.” 

Members of the federation until lately received financial aid in 
varying amounts from the Union of South Africa. Upon the termi- 
nation of these subventions, a schedule of tariff rates was put into 
effect on July 1, 1955, as between the federation and the union 
intended partially to make up the difference. This replaced the 
agreements previously in force between South Africa and Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, respectively, under which most South African 
goods had entered the Rhodesias free of duty, and vice versa. The 
working out of the federal tariff system was complicated by the fact 
that, previously, each of the three territories had its own customs 
~ @® Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1 (Nov. 29, 1955), p. 1065; vol. 2 (Mar. 6, 1956), pp. 154-155, 

7 Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1 (Aug, 23, 1954), p. 740. 
71 Economie Cooperation Administration Special Mission to the United Kingdom, The Sterling Area: 
An American Analysis (London, 1951), pp. 276-277. 


7 Commonwealth Survey, vol. 1 (July 12, 1955), pp. 590-591. 
73 Ibid., vol. 1 (November 15, 1955), p. 1031. 
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rates devised with reference to its particular economic circumstances; 
by the fact that part of the federal area lies within the Congo Basin 
and hence is subject to a long-standing international rule that no 
preferences may be granted within the Congo area; and by the 
federation’s membership in GATT, necessitating a rate system 
acceptable to the contracting parties to that organization. 

Southern Rhodesia, although the most advanced of the federal 
territories, is still in a relatively early stage of evolution as a state, 
It possesses resources, however—both human and material—which 
augur well for the future. Its economy is well diversified. It has 
important mineral reserves, the emphasis in terms of present output 
values falling on gold, chrome, coal, and asbestos. Among several 
lines of agricultural production, corn, cotton, tobacco, and livestock 
are especially noteworthy. The fact that it is now teamed federally 
with two other territories at considerably more elementary stages in 
development gives rise to the question, which only time can answer, 
as to whether such association will prove to be a handicap or a long-run 
advantage. 

Northern Rhodesia, nearly twice the size of its southern counter- 
part but with a smaller population, presents some contrasts in eco- 
nomic development. It is not very well suited for agriculture, for 
example, partly owing to climate and partly to the prevalence of the 
tsetse fly. Its main economic dependence is on minerals, with some of 
which it is well endowed. It possesses extensive deposits of copper 
from which it makes important contributions to world supply. Other 
principal mineral assets are found in zine, cobalt, gold, vanadium, 
and manganese. 

The Northern Rhodesian development plan, which was instituted 
in 1947, naturally reflected the needs of the mining industry. It 
places particular emphasis on improvements in transportation and 
the development of electric power for the exploitation of mineral 
resources.“ The hydroelectric projects recently approved by the 
Federal Government have much to do with the opening up of the more 
productive parts of the territory. The revised federal development 
plan (1954-59) includes a proposed expenditure of £34.7 million for 
railway development and an additional £8.8 million for road and 
bridge construction, much of it in Northern Rhodesia. During the 
fiscal year 1955-56 the federal expenditure from loan funds on the 
Rhodesia railways (£8.6 million), road construction (£2.2 million), and 
other public works was expected to amount to a total of £19.5 million.” 

Since Central African Federation became effective, development 
plans for Northern Rhodesia have been recast, partly to shift some of 
the financial responsibility to the Federal Government, partly to 
bring about a better correlation with development schemes in the other 
members of the federation. The plan currently runs to a total of 
£35.1 million. The estimated expenditure from July 1, 1954, to 
June 30, 1957, is about £14.4 million, to which can be added loan 
advances of £3.08 million. Of this sum approximately £840,000 will 
be supplied in the form of colonial development and welfare grants, 
_ £1.74 million from previously unexpended colonial development and 
welfare funds, £6 million from territorial revenues, and the remainder 


% Economic Cooperation Administration Spevial Mission to the United Kingdom, op. cit., pp. 281-284, 
7% Commonwealth Survey, vol. I (July 12, 1955), p. 591. 
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from special appropriations.”* Industrial development in Northern 
Rhodesia is considered to be essentially the province of private 
enterprise. 

Nyasaland Protectorate is much the smallest of the three federal 
territories, but its population of more than 2,600,000, mainly non- 
European, indicates not only a greater population density but also 
a more acute development problem. Of the three territorial units, 
Nyasaland was least affected by World War II and has received the 
least postwar development assistance. 

The economy of the territory rests mainly on agriculture. Products 
of principal commercial value are tobacco, tea, tung oil, and cotton. 
Its relative proximity to the outer world through Portuguese East 
Africa (Mozambique) is a definite advantage in the economic upbuild- 
ing of the territory. 

The Nyasaland 10-year development plan anticipated a_ total 
expenditure of £7,512,000, plus additional funds in loans and grants 
from colonial development and welfare funds. Nyasaland also 
receives benefits from the Federal Government plan for roads and 
railways, electric-power development, education, and public works.” 
Reference has been made above to other sources of development. aid 
through funds administered by the Federal Government. 


VII. ConcitupING OBSERVATIONS 


Summary appraisal of development programs 

It is difficult to arrive at a definite and inclusive appraisal of the 
effects of technical assistance and economic *'d in the sub-Sahara 
dependencies. Results observed in one instance seldc.” are paralleled 
in another since the local environments and the in iuences brought 
to bear upon them are never twice the same. Apurt from contrasts 
in the character of the territories themselves, there have been varia- 
tions in the aims and motives of the ben: : actor countries which ma 
have sought to develop new markets for their own industries or addi- 
tional sources of supply of foodstuffs or raw materials, or to eradicate 
potential breeding grounds for subversive movements, or to build 
up and strengthen strategic areas, or simply to deal worthily with 
less fortunate peoples. Not many useful generalizations emerge, 
consequently, from a survey of the nature here undertaken. In 
certain instances the efforts expended by metropolitan countries and 
other outside agencies appear to have led to the results desired, but 
perhaps quite as frequently new and unforeseen problems have arisen 
to replace the ones originally at issue. Improved standards of living 
in the dependent areas have not led so often to greater contentment 
and gratitude on the part of the recipients of economic and technical 
aid as to increased restlessness, awakening ethnic consciousness, and 
agitation for political concessions. 

Specific results of assistance programs on a short-term basis are not 
so difficult to assess. Colonial trade statistics, reflecting some of the 
practical results of the use of development funds, often give unmis- 
takable evidence of growing wealth and rising standards of living. 
Such improvements can be observed in better housing, better health 
statistics, and improving facilities for education at all levels. They 


% United Nations General Assembly Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
A/AC, 35/T.. 156/Add-I (Apr. 21, 1954), p. 36. 
7 Commo: iwealth Survey, vol. I (July 12, 1955), p. 591. 
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can be seen, too, in the rising index of capital formation, in the 
recovery of wastelands, in increasing yields from agriculture. There 
can be no doubt that the implementation of development programs 
has led to many kinds of material improvement. It would be unreal- 
istic, however, to credit the progress made entirely to assistance from 
external sources. A very large part of the headway manifested by the 
sub-Saharan territories has been due to their own public and private 
enterprise, that is, to their response to the favorable climate created 
by the interest of the metropole and the forms of assistance supplied 
from other external sources. 


Position of the United States relative to sub-Saharan Africa 

A consideration of the development programs in the dependent 
territories of Africa leads to the question as to what responsibilities 
for aid in these underdeveloped areas may devolve upon the United 
States. Interest in the welfare of underdeveloped peoples has occu- 
pied a prominent place in United States foreign policy. At the same 
time, it would not be in keeping with the character of American 
foreign relations to advance a program of technical or economic 
assistance for any territory politically dependent upon another state 
without the invitation or the express approval of the government in 
question. There have been instances in late years, nevertheless, 
when the developmental needs of dependent territories have been 
embodied in measures taken for aid to the metropolitan countries 
themselves. 

At all events, United States willingness to make technical and eco- 
nomic assistance available to underdeveloped areas does not stem 
from precisely the same considerations as those prominent in the 
African development programs of the European powers. The United 
States, in expending more than $50 billion in foreign aid since the 
close of World War II, has become increasingly intent upon establish- 
ing conditions that may favorably affect the orientation of nations 
in evolution. Although this consideration is not entirely absent 
from the programs of some of the European powers, these programs 
have generally been limited to the metropoles’ own colonial or political 
spheres of influence and have been designed as a rule, with some view 
to an improvement in the metropoles’ own economic welfare. 


European development methods 


Methods employed by European countries and by the United States 
in extending aid have not been widely dissimilar in the recent past. 
As a rule, European metropoles have combined government aid in 
the form of loans or credits and sponsorship of semiofficial agencies, 
such as the Colonial Development Corp. (British), Fond de Développe- 
ment Economique et Social (French), or Institut National pour 
VRtude Agronomique du Congo Belge (Belgian), with encouragement 
of private investment. The United States similarly has combined 
Government appropriations for grants and loans with assistance from 
the Export-Import Bank and encouragement of private investment, 
occasionally under some kinds of government backing. Although 
still subject to controversy, the United States has preferred to entrust 
the administration of foreign technical and economic aid to a single 
agency. In Great Britain and European continental countries, aid 
to colonial and dependent areas appears to stem as a matter of course 
from the ministries concerned with colonial and politicaily dependent 
areas. 
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Possible effects of development 

Much of the aid applied in various forms to the upbuilding of under- 
developed territories in Africa undoubtedly will have lasting effects. 
The eventual outcome of some of the changes being wrought in terms 
of territorial development plans, bolstered now and then by technical 
and economic aid from other than metropolitan sources, can only be 
speculative. In the British dependencies, for instance, nearly half 
of the colonial development and welfare funds have been applied to 
social projects. There is a distinct possibility that the money spent 
on medical and health projects in these African territories in the 
decade between 1945 and 1955 will have increased the mouths to be 
fed more than the money devoted to agriculture and veterinary 
services in the same period has increased the production of food. 
The results of aerial spraying for the control of malarial mosquitoes 
may demonstrate that a very modest investment in the application 
of science to problems of health must be compensated for, if progress 
is to endure, by very shrewd calculations for increases in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, for increased educational facilities, and for the 
constructive use of labor. Since the consequences of the application 
of science to the human environment are not always immediately 
apparent, cause-and-effect relationships are sometimes overlooked in 
developmental planning. Already it is apparent that, when explosive 
increases of population occur as a result of the application of technical 
aid, as they have in parts of West Africa, it is not certain that the 
basic aims of development schemes will be realized to the extent 
originally anticipated. 

It follows that money alone is only a partial answer to the problem 
of aiding underdeveloped peoples. Nothing useful is accomplished, 
in any case, by the granting of technical assistance, by the appropria- 
tion of development and welfare funds, or by the enlistment of private 
capital beyond the capacity of the territory concerned to absorb and 
over a forseeable period of time constructively to utilize the sinews of 
material progress in the form of development funds and techniques. 
Both the African colonial development schemes of European metro- 
politan countries and technical assistance and economic aid as a 
feature of United States foreign policy are of relatively recent origin. 
While the experience gained thus far in their application seems clearly 
to justify expectations, it also points to the need for frequent rea- 
appraisal of both methods and results not merely with respect to the 
economic improvement of underdeveloped areas but more especially 
with respect to the shaping of attitudes on the part of dependent 
peoples being raised to the level of participation in the affairs of an 
ideologically divided world. 
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